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As the Editor Sees It 


Since the unsavory incidents at Little Rock 
and elsewhere this fall, the whole nation has 
talked in baffied and worried tones about the 
problems of discrimination. We have been 
concerned with our foreign reputation, about 
our moral fibre, about our real devotion to 
democratic principles. We have been dis- 
tressed to hear of racial disturbances outside 
the Deep South, cracking the thin veneer of 
appearances that usually covers the true 
situation. It is always unpleasant to have to 
admit that in honest fact we are not, as a 
nation, really believers in equal rights for 
all people. Discrimination is of course not 
confined to the Negro problem, and it is often 
covert and even unrealized. We are inclined 
to worry about it only if it appears in some 
form of ugly violence, or if we ourselves are 
its victims. 

The attempt to eliminate the effects of 
minority prejudice by legislation is a natural 
one, and can do a great deal to prevent the 
more senseless forms of discrimination, such 
as segregated schools, theatres, restaurants 
and transportation facilities. As people are 
compelled by law to accept equal status in 
these public areas, this acceptance soon be- 
comes a matter of course, Custom, once it has 
been initiated by law, establishes new norms 
of relationships. The hysterical fears of 
people in the segregated South that inte- 


grated schools will mean interracial mar- 
riage are completely refuted by the experi- 
ence of northern communities. The existing 
mixed racial strains in this country did not 
originate in those states where integrated 
facilities have been the custom for several 
generations. 


On the other hand, legislation alone can go 
only a certain distance in establishing new 
customs, Douglas’s “Freeport Doctrine” of 
a century ago is still valid. Social legislation, 
to be truly effective, must have popular sup- 
port; it cannot be imposed from outside. 
States that have laws forbidding discrimina- 
tion in employment on the basis of race or 
religion find that they are only as effective 
as the people are willing for them to be. 
A man who accepts as reasonable a law 
which permits anyone to sit beside him on a 
bus or in the movies, or beside his child in 
school, may deeply resent any effort to com- 
pel him, by legislation, to employ someone he 
does not want. 


But there is another force, besides con- 
science and legislation, which can and does 
deeply affect the patterns of prejudice. 
This is economic interest. Prejudices have a 
way of disappearing when economic self- 
interest runs counter to them. The employer 


(Continued on page 301) 


with him, 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES reports with deep regret the death on September 
30th last of Dr. Arthur C. Bining, who was editor of this magazine from 
1937 to 1950. Dr. Bining, author and historian, was a native of Wales, and 
from 1928 had been a member of the History Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He had always taken a deep interest in the teaching of 
history, and through his association with THE SOCIAL STUDIES and many 
professional organizations, had contributed much to the field of social 


studies teaching. His loss will be deeply felt by those who were associated 
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Youth and Cultural Outlook, 


in a “War Economy 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


The idea is advanced that modern indus- 
trial capitalism cannot maintain prosperity 
without extensive war outlays. The large 
part of our federal budget devoted to war 
purposes and the sensitiveness of the stock 
market to “threatened” cut-backs in military 
or “foreign-aid’” expenditures are among 
items cited as evidence. 

Anxiety about loss of prosperity in Amer- 
ica results partly from rapid technological 
change, and partly from inadequacy in con- 
ceiving the importance of such change for 
cultural development. It would be a national 
asset if our young people, through schools 
or otherwise, could develop a clearer under- 
standing of the scope and implications of 
these inadequacies than most of their elders 
have, 

1. What “war economy” means.—A war 
economy ordinarily means that the total eco- 
nomic structure of resources, labor, and out- 
put is dominated by war—past, present or 
prospective. It also means that the total cul- 
ture is dominated by war—past, present, or 
prospective. It also means that the total cul- 
ture is dominated by a philosophy such that 
a much larger volume of goods and services 
is produced than can be consumed in the 
current civilian economy. 

When an industrial system can set aside 
a large output for war and also provide a 
rising level of material consumption for a 
growing population, as in the United States, 
dislocations might accompany any effort at 
quickly decreasing military outlays. After a 
long period of civilian shortages, as in 1946, 
dislocations are attributed to “reconversion” 
—so as to produce the kinds of goods which 
the people know but have been denied, As 
these shortages disappear, this picture 
changes. 


Anxiety about over-supply and depression, 
if extensive productive capacity is not de- 
voted to war, reflects inadequate attention to 
possibilities for raising the levels of civilian 
consumption. Inadequacy concerns needs for 
present types of goods to supply people in 
lower-income brackets, and new types of 
goods which might be developed. It has im- 
plications for fiscal policy and distribution of 
national income, creative developments re- 
garding technology and invention, and 
changing conceptions of a suitable standard 
of living. Education, advertising, and credit 
policies can help overcome such inadequacy 
—especially regarding young persons, or 
others with flexible consumer habits. 

2. “Give-away” as modified war economy. 
—lIn an industrial world, the level of mate- 
rial existence depends substantially on trade 
and exchange—with implications for raw 
materials, labor standards, capital outlays, 
and international relations. For one region 
or nation to prosper, others must prosper 
also. Part of our concern for farmers or 
“spots” of industrial unemployment has the 
origin indicated. The same applies to rehabil- 
itating Western Europe after World Wars I 
and II, and to developing technically back- 
ward countries. Following World War I, 
Americans were not psychologically condi- 
tioned to call the process “give-away.” It 
took a generation of shadow-boxing through 
the mechanics of debts, tariffs, moratoriums 
depression, etc., to teach this. Part of the 
lesson is still unlearned. 

Competition between Communism and 
western capitalism, for the affiliations of in- 
dustrially backward peoples, emphasizes the 
“give-away” programs of ourselves and the 
Russians—but does not alone create the need 
for such programs. As an industrial system 
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grows, it is easy for it first to extend into 
new geographical territory — where little 
imagination is needed to picture a develop- 
ment imitating that which appeared in the 
older country. Such transplantation is now 
extensive in technically undeveloped coun- 
tries. 


The “give-away” suggested is not new to 
the world—it is merely becoming spectacu- 
lar, and realistically named. Much “invest- 
ment” made in colonial America, India, and 
elsewhere proved to be “give-away” when 
the overseas peoples dispensed with British 
rule—although various mechanisms related 
to bond issues, impounding of customs, and 
repudiations. Similar mechanisms accompa- 
nied numerous early “investments” by the 
United States and Europe in Latin America. 


Two primary factors underlie these “give- 
away” developments. One is a drive for 
trade, based on profit and on human desire 
for a higher level of material existence. The 
other is insufficient imagination to develop 
an increasingly varied and abundant indus- 
trial output at home—at least insufficient so 
long as rewards from “exploiting” other 
areas are rich and immediate. 


Fundamental in the effort at industrial 
build-up of backward peoples is an under- 
standing that without help they cannot 
readily develop along lines which might be 
favorable to us, that they will insist on more 
control and direct benefit than was forth- 
coming in past developments, and that if we 
do not aid and enlist them our chief com- 
petitors will. 


“Give-away” resembles war as a tempo- 
rary stimulus to an industrial economy. In 
both cases large-volume output results in 
mass-production economies. If “give-away” 
is reduced, various adjustments in the home 
economy become essential—another phase of 
“re-conversion.” But this phase demands 
greater imagination concerning a “reason- 
able” standard of living than is needed to 
overcome war-accumulated shortages. It de- 
mands new products and services. 


Moreover, wartime supplies are mainly 


intended for immediate consumption by re- 
cipients, destruction by their enemies, or 
obsolescence, whereas much post-war “give- 
away” is intended to develop the potentiali- 
ties of recipients to produce peacetime civil- 
ian goods. Hence the recipients gradually 
become able to produce for themselves, and 
perhaps export, the kinds of goods formerly 
given to them. A “give-away” program must 
therefore be flexible—regarding what to 
give, how much, to whom, and under what 
circumstances. New market outlets will first 
be needed by present industrial-surplus coun- 
tries, and they should be first to think about 
ways to meet accompanying problems. Indus- 
trial and economic balance means that each 
nation must eventually consume as much as 
it produces—import as much as it exports. 


Although “give-away” from one govern- 
ment to another may be spectacular, it has 
some characteristics in common with domes- 
tic philanthropy. American philanthropists 
increasingly realize that “intelligent giving” 
should be based on specific projects, with 
scrutiny regarding scope of need and tech- 
nical competence of receivers to carry on the 
work involved. This applies to scholarships 
or loans to individuals, and to research 
grants made to institutions. Essentially the 
same applies when a unit of government 
makes grants or lets contracts for specific 
undertakings within this country. 


Many Americans seem slow to realize that 
there is little economic difference between 
taxing ourselves to produce surpluses beyond 
our consumption for “give-away” abroad, 
and taxing to bring more “socialism” at 
home through producing goods at low profit 
or on a subsidized basis to raise the standard 
of living of the American people. Youth needs 
a more analytical outlook. 


3. Disposable income and volume of con- 
sumer goods.—Much has been said about 
increases in consumer disposable income. 
Prices rise if such income increases faster 
than goods—and decline under reverse con- 
ditions. Action by federal agencies to regu- 
late credit, down payments, taxes, public 
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works, and other aspects of our economy at- 
tempts to reduce fiuctuations in production 
and prices. Disposable income for “‘average”’ 
Americans may increase, while some groups 
suffer decline. Farmers have recently suf- 
fered decline, as have workers in automobile 
industries. There are often such spots in the 
economy. 

Per-capita income of families affects the 
way income is used. Low-income groups use 
most of their income for food, clothing, 
shelter, and similar necessities, whereas 
higher-income groups spend more on travel, 
education, medical services, recreation, and 
less urgent needs. The higher-income areas 
of consumption are often considered “elas- 
tic,” in contrast with relatively inelastic 
areas such as food and clothing. When aver- 
age disposable income increases, a larger 
percent of the national income is spent for 
“luxuries.” 

The point is that as disposable income in- 
creases, the conception of a suitable standard 
of living and the production needed to pro- 
vide that standard also change. During 
World War II, and decreasingly since then, 
sharp increases in disposable income were 
largely prevented by “near-compulsory” sav- 
ing through government bonds and by taxa- 
tion. Patriotism was a factor in this saving, 
although it declined as people learned that 
the $100.00 received when a bond matured 
bought less than the $75.00 invested ten 
years earlier would have bought at the 
earlier date. The role of taxation in prevent- 
ing inflation became more prominent, along 
with its role in producing revenue. Recent 
bills in Congress for reducing taxes, on cor- 
porations or on individuals, are part of the 
picture. One argument urges that reductions 
on personal income will increase disposable 
income and thus raise the standard of living. 
The opposing argument urges that reduc- 
tions should be on corporations so as to 
induce plant expansion for increasing the 
volume of consumer goods and thus prevent 
price inflation. A weakness of the latter eco- 
nomic logic is that it fails to give adequate 
consideration to elasticity in areas of con- 


sumption which are affected by both public 
and private “production.” In practice, a 
guaranteed annual wage looks toward in- 
creased consumer goods; whereas the great- 
est annual capital outlay for plant expansion 
in American history, under way in 1956, 
points toward increasing the volume of con- 
sumer goods. 

4. Consumer patterns and absorption of 
productive effort—Although recent experi- 
ence in styles of clothing, packaged foods, 
automobiles, and housing shows wider varia- 
tion in ways of providing necessities as dis- 
posable income increases, for most Ameri- 
cans the amount spent on such items as 
education, health services, and recreation is 
more closely related to disposable income 
than the amount spent on necessities. Serv- 
ices in areas beyond bare necessities have 
much wider potential for absorbing expan- 
sion in productive effort than necessity areas 
have. Hence in an economy with a rising 
disposable income per capita, the percentage 
of expenditures devoted to such areas as 
education, health, and community recreation 
should increase—not merely remain a con- 
stant percentage. Many educators and law- 
makers do not seem to understand this point. 

Another field with great capacity for ab- 
sorbing productive effort is that of research, 
exploration, invention, and other creative 
work. If this field is thought of as concerned 
mainly with creating new knowledge, its 
overlapping with “education” and ‘“‘neces- 
sity” fields is minimized. The two latter fields 
relate mainly to applying rather than creat- 
ing knowledge. 

During the last decade private corpora- 
tions have devoted large amounts to research. 
This development has been stimulated by 
favorable income-tax allowances for funds 
devoted to research, and by competition. 
Government has also carried on extensive 
research. Although the atomic and military 
fields have recently stood out in absorbing 
federal funds, much has been done in other 
fields. Competition with the communistic 
Russian state now stimulates the capitalistic 
American state to devote large public grants 
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to research in scientific and technical fields. 
However this does not mean that Americans 
in general understand the long-term potential 
of research as a constructive absorber of 
productive energy in an economy with a 
rising level of disposable income. 

Most of what is said about research, in 
constructively utilizing productive energy, 
applies to exploration and invention — and 
also to the creative arts. The unique element 
in creative work is imagination — with op- 
portunity to try out hypotheses. The individ- 
ual development of background for creative- 
ness, plus opportunity to formulate and test, 
not only demands time but other resources 
also. 

Another absorber of productive energy is 
increase in population. The American popula- 
tion has recently increased through both 
longevity and birth rate. With birth control, 
there is little doubt about the possibility of 
family regulation according to income — at 
least among the populous classes. With medi- 
cal service largely on a fee basis, there may 
also be some connection between income and 
longevity. However, one should not belittle 
the role of improved drugs and medical prac- 
tice in reducing death rates — particularly 
among children. Factors other than income 
affect population growth, but income seems 
likely to stimulate such growth in the future. 
The rate of increase may well become faster 
than in the recent past. With better equip- 
ment, each productive adult can support 
more dependents than formerly —and also 
live at a higher standard himself. 


Population growth as an absorber of pro- 
ductive energy overlaps such fields as educa- 
tion and health — in part, but not wholly. 

5. Military versus other uses of productive 
effort.—During the part of modern history 
when wars were based on small armies pur- 
suing or eluding one another, with occasional 
battles in scattered spots, the total economy 
was not focused on war effort as in modern 
warfare. “Total war” is possible only when 
there is a highly integrated economy which 
can be focused on a particular objective. 

“Total war” among industrial nations 


means that much of the difference between 
military and civilian enterprises disappears 
— not only in producing material goods, but 
also in education, health, research, invention 
or other creative activity. Since 1940, the 
American armed forces have carried on ex- 
tensive research in food preservation, cloth- 
ing adaptation to climate, meteorology and 
weather forecasting, testing of meals, com- 
munication, aircraft design, fuels, drugs, 
teaching procedures, mental illness, electron- 
ics, record keeping, industrial output per 
man-hour, and other areas. The emphasis on 
atomic research is well known. 


Military and civilian agencies have coop- 
erated in this research — building on previ- 
ous knowledge, which was largely accumu- 
lated under civilian auspices. And the new 
knowledge gradually became available for 
civilian as well as military use. In several 
research enterprises, we have engaged 
jointly with allies. Hence when we say that 
one-tenth or some other fraction of our fed- 
eral budget is devoted to defense and foreign 
aid, there is no precise way of separating 
military from other uses of funds. Separa- 
tion will become increasingly difficult as war- 
and-peace activities become more interde- 
pendent. Under the Soviet system where the 
state engages in more types of economic ac- 
tivity than under the American system, the 
distinction between civilian and military 
enterprises may be even more obscure than 
in this country. The drive toward technical 
and industrial development may gradually 
erase much of the difference between the two 
economies in this respect. 


Military developments, with their octopus- 
like extensions, constitute a major absorber 
of productive effort. If research develop- 
ments through “the military” increasingly 
produce results for civilian purposes, our 
military system could become a continuing 
framework within which great amounts of 
federally sponsored research is done. Re- 
search leaders connected with universities, 
philanthropic foundations, or industrial cor- 
porations might not regard this as the most 
desirable pattern of development, but they 
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must recognize it as a conceivable pattern. 

6. Implications for youth—Several impli- 
cations for American youth appear in fore- 
going comments. 

(a) One implication concerns vocational 
outlook. Youth should realize that future 
vocations will relate increasingly to areas of 
elastic consumption. Trends toward increas- 
ing employment in the service vocations, 
shown by census reports for recent decades, 
are background in the picture. The current 
demand by government and private industry 
for college graduates in science and technical 
fields is foreground. Numerous forecasts in- 
dicate that heavy demands for personnel in 
the latter fields will extend far into the 
future —and relate to different levels of 
training. However, a youth should realize 
that if demand for immediate technical serv- 
ices which he might render constitutes the 
only factor in choosing a vocation, his pro- 
ductive life may not be happy. Regardless of 
exhortations, a choice based on consideration 
of various types of possible rewards will 
likely prove most satisfying. 


(b) Personnel shortages will probably in- 
crease in areas demanding high levels of 
specialized training. Hence capacity for 
theoretical learning, analysis, and thinking 
in terms of abstract symbols will be increas- 
ingly stressed — with capacity to translate 
the theory into practical laboratory or field 
operations. This means that youth with 
limited backgrounds of formal schooling may 
in only a limited way feel the growing de- 
mand for personnel. It implies that good 
learning achievement during the high school 
period, reflected partly through good grades 
in academic subjects, is likely to be more im- 
portant than ordinarily thought by some 
educators. Scholarship awards for advanced 
study in technical fields often emphasize 
academic aspects of the high school record. 

(c) With the expansion of science and 
technology on a worldwide basis, an increas- 
ing number of young Americans will be em- 
ployed outside continental United States. 
Indeed, World War II gave great stimulation 
to such employment particularly through 


government service, in the armed forces and 
otherwise. However, a marked increase in 
numbers employed abroad through private 
corporations, philanthropic agencies, and 
educational institutions seems likely. Our 
relationships with the Communist world may 
eventually make travel, trade, educational, 
and other relationships with such areas 
feasible for many Americans, 

If travel, work, or study in foreign coun- 
tries attracts substantial numbers of Ameri- 
cans, more attention by youth to the study of 
foreign languages would seem justified — 
particularly with regard to Eastern Europe 
and Asia. There could be more point for 
American youth in studying Russian than in 
studying French. 

(d) Extensive travel and exchange of per- 
sons is usually accompanied by biological 
mixing of ethnic groups. Much of this ac- 
companied our heavy immigration from 
Europe during the half century preceding 
World War I, and our internal migrations 
since then. Worldwide deployment of Ameri- 
cans during and since World War II gives 
more up-to-date perspective on mixing. 
Youth, and their parents, should consider 
such mixing to be more likely in the future 
than it was a generation ago. 


(e) Before the war and diplomatic impli- 
cations of science became as pronounced as 
at present, science was considered a kind of 
international language—a basis on which 
scientists from different parts of the world 
could find mutual understanding and con- 
genial association. Such a time may appear 
again —if peaceful implications of science 
are emphasized. Recent gestures concerning 
the exchange of scientific information among 
politically antagonistic blocks of nations, or 
exchanging visits by military, agricultural, 
and other technical personnel, may fore- 
shadow other developments. Youth would 
seem justified in expecting future politicians 
to pay more attention to the pleas of scien- 
tists — who complain that rigid censorships 
and other restrictions on the movement of 
scientists and scientific information greatly 
hamper scientific developments. Youth should 
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realize that historically the “cross-fertiliza- 
tion” of minds having rich but varied cul- 
tural backgrounds has constituted the stimu- 
lus for dynamic civilizations. Youth can sub- 
stantially influence the future in this respect. 

(f) As our body of scientific and technical 
knowledge increases, with an accompanying 
extension of man’s control over nature, one 
should expect new areas of conflict between 
science and orthodox religion — unless ortho- 
dox beliefs and practices are increasingly 
modified or ignored. 

Basically the conflict seems to be one of 
divine revelation versus experimental verifi- 
cation as a basis for arriving at truth. Fur- 
ther growth of science into new areas of 
achievement will probably make the need for 
a rethinking and reorganization of religious 
concepts and ritual increasingly apparent. 
Religious organizations for youth, denomina- 
tional and otherwise, could make significant 
contributions in this field. 

(zg) It is commonplace to note ideological 
conflict between America and Russia, but 
naive to assume that economics is the most 
important area of conflict. Eventually, the 
economic system which can supply the people 
with the greatest range of goods and serv- 
ices, on the basis of the least cost in effort 
and anxiety, will supplant other systems. But 
rather than a supplanting, there is likely to 
be a merging — each of these two systems 
borrowing from the other, but new elements 
resulting from future developments grad- 
ually becoming more important than the 
present content of either system. As two such 
systems gradually come closer together, ex- 
ponents of each system usually claim that 
their side is winning out —that the other 
side is gradually “coming around,” gradually 
“seeing the light.” 

More important than economics is the 
broad civil status of the individual. Here too 
appraisal of differences between the two 
systems should be realistic. Both systems 
force men to fight wars—and to do other 
things which leaders consider to be for the 
welfare of the state. But important differ- 
ences exist concerning the types of situations 


to which compulsion applies, and to the role 
of the individual in helping determine the 
rules which govern the practice. Numerous 
illustrations could be cited, Attention might 
here be called to one fundamental regarding 
justice. Under the Anglo-Saxon system an 
accused person is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty, whereas under the system in 
Russia — and many other places —the ac- 
cused is considered guilty until proven inno- 
cent. Brief reflection on trial procedure and 
the nature of evidence should make clear the 
tremendous difference in status of the ac- 
cused under the two systems. 


But concepts of justice and of relationships 
between individual and state may be easier 
to change than language. If peaceful coexist- 
ence becomes a reality, and moves toward 
cultural assimilation, we and the Russians 
may adopt many ideas and practices from 
each other. However major problems would 
be involved concerning either country adopt- 
ing the language of the other. This is because 
of the numerous cultural ramifications of 
language. It is a system of physical and 
mental habits embodied in each person who 
uses the language; a medium for keeping 
records — through which literature and con- 
versation set forth the history and current 
interests of the people; and a symbol of na- 
tional unity. The tenuous process by which 
dialects have become national languages, and 
the tenacity with which small nations con- 
tinue to encumber themselves with separate 
languages —in Europe especially, illustrate 
the point. But the tendency of the languages 
of large and powerful nations to spread — 
through commerce, conquest, literature, and 
otherwise, suggests that in the future there 
might be real competition between Russian 
and English for widespread world usage. 
However if future generations apply scien- 
tific analysis and experimentation to the 
study of language, aiming to develop a more 
useful instrument of communication rather 
than merely to analyze its form or trace its 
evolution, emphasis should be on developing 
the language which is easiest to learn and 
best able to carry the burdens of oral and 
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written expression in a world characterized 
by rapid expansion in knowledge and human 
contacts. A half century of intelligent effort 
on the language problem could greatly benefit 
subsequent generations. 

(h) Much that appears in foregoing para- 
graphs is speculative, It is intentionally so. 
One thing youth need is more well-grounded 
speculation about the future than that which 


characterizes their parents and most of their 
teachers, and less anchorage to the status quo 
or reminiscence on “good old days.” Major 
rewards lie ahead primarily for those youth 
who are good at figuring out what the future 
may hold for them — and how to influence 
that future, in a dynamic world. Other youth 
will increasingly get lost in the machinery 
of our social structure. 


Methods of ‘Teaching 
Freshman History at Morgan 


ISAIAH A. WOODWARD 


Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland 


For the past several years, failures among 
students pursuing freshman history at Mor- 
gan State College have increased. As a result, 
the Department of History has revised its 
methods in teaching the “History of Civiliza- 
tion,” the beginning course in history for 
freshman students. 


Teachers participating in the freshman 
history program at Morgan have consulted 
the reference librarian for short bibliogra- 
phies of books dealing with methods of teach- 
ing history and the social studies. Some of 
the references consulted by the instructors 
are as follows: H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen 
and A. N. Zechiel, Exploring the Curriculum; 
Julian C. Aldrich, Social Studies and Prob- 
lem Solving at New York University; Maur- 
ice Moffatt, Social Studies Instructor; Edgar 
Bruce Wesley, Teaching Social Studies; and 
“Current Trends in Higher Education.” 


With a knowledge and understanding of 
teaching methods and techniques, the in- 
structors began to plan carefully their work 
in freshman history. A syllabus was devised 
by the Freshman History Committee and 
made available to the students. Included in 
the syllabus are five units on the “History of 
Civilization,” to be studied by the freshman. 
In each unit there are listed questions for 
class discussion. Also included in the syllabus 


are assignments, references, and collateral 
readings for the student. 

The recitation method is at present used 
more frequently than other methods in the 
freshman history course at Morgan, Accord- 
ing to this method, the instructors assign 
lessons, often from a single textbook, which 
the students are expected to study intensively 
in order that they may be prepared to recite 
during the recitation period. 

Another method that is now infrequently 
used at the freshman level is the lecture 
method. This method usually involves pre- 
senting well organized factual material in 
history to the students. In the meantime, 
students take notes on the materials pre- 
sented by the instructors. Frequent use of 
the lecture method was given up because 
little or no opportunity was granted to the 
students to express themselves. 

On the other hand the panel method per- 
mitted the students to express themselves. 
An example of this method or technique is as 
follows: in studying the development of the 
national state system in Europe, the students 
were divided into three panels. The first 
panel consisting of three students presented 
facts on England, the second panel with two 
students discussed the historical develop- 
ment of Spain, 711 to 1500, while the third 
panel gave a review of feudal France devel- 
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oping into a national state. It is significant 
to note that during the panel presentations 
emphasis was placed on the conversational 
method of exchanging views among the 
freshmen. Moreover, during class discussion 
periods, the instructors remained for the 
most part in the background. 

Evaluation of the new methods used in 
teaching history at Morgan indicated that 
freshman students participated frequently 
in class discussions. Adherence to the recita- 
tion method and infrequent use of the lecture 
method, interspersed with broad historical 
questions, have resulted in greater student 
participation in the class work. During the 
infrequent lecture period the instructor 
asked the following question to a class of 
thirty-five students: What were the conse- 
quences of the American Revolution? Most 
of the students were able to give several 
intelligent answers to the questions, while a 
student in charge of the blackboard recorded 
the answers on the board. 

From all indications, student participation 
in the class discussion on the American Revo- 
lution was far better than the student par- 
ticipation on the same topic in previous 
years. Greater participation in class discus- 
sions may have been a result of teacher 
motivation and stimulation. By dividing the 
class into several panels, the instructor was 
able to get frequent student participation in 
the class discussions. Each panel was as- 
signed an historical problem, such as the 
effects of the Thirty-Years War on Germany. 
At times, the entire class was assigned to 
various panels; in this way all students were 
able to participate in the discussions. The 
students made valuable contributions to the 
history class as a result of their participation 
in the discussions. Section 102-B was divided 
into three panels. One group discussed the 
various Voyages of Discoveries, the second 
group reported on the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, and the third gave a summary on the 
Development of Modern Diplomacy. After 
each panel report, students directed ques- 
tions to the panel. This asking and answering 
of various questions by the students usually 


resulted in intelligent class discussions and 
seem to have increased student interest in 
the work. 


Influenced in part by the new teaching 
techniques, the students made greater efforts 
to solve the problems raised by class discus- 
sion by getting information from their read- 
ing assignments. The students read more of 
the assigned readings than they had been 
doing heretofore in order to obtain a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the major topics 
considered during class discussions. 


According to the librarian in the Soper 
Library (Morgan State College), most of the 
assigned readings on the French Revolution 
were used by the freshman students in prep- 
aration for their class assignment. Some of 
these readings, for example, in the French 
Revolution were as follows: Ferguson and 
Bruun, A Survey of European Civilization; 
L. Madeline, The French Revolution; A. 
Mathiez, The French Revolution; and R. 
Gottschalk, The Era of the French Revolu- 
tion. Moreover, students were aware that it 
was necessary to read materials connected 
with all assignments in order to understand 
the infrequent lectures. Then too, the stu- 
dents knew that it was necessary to read 
outside materials and their textbook in order 
to be able to speak intelligently if called upon 
to explain an historical event during the 
recitation and panel discussion. By gathering 
the historical facts from their readings, the 
students were enabled to think critically. 


As a result of the new methods in teaching 
history, it can be shown statistically that the 
freshman students are making higher scores 
on examinations, In comparing more recent 
scores of freshmen with those of the 1953-54 
class, the former show a marked improve- 
ment, Such an improvement in the examina- 
tion grades may be attributed in part to the 
new techniques employed by the instructor. 


In summary, these are by no means all the 
methods and teaching techniques used in the 
freshman history courses, Nevertheless, the 
opinion of the Freshman Committee was that 
the instructors’ teaching effectiveness was 
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enhanced as a result of consulting books in 
the field of education on methods and tech- 
niques. Moreover, by carefully planning the 
day-to-day work in history as outlined in 
the syllabus, students were able to under- 
stand their assignments, and know what col- 
lateral readings and references were re- 
quired in order to adhere to the recitation 


method. Then too, a careful planning of the 
history work enabled the student to follow 
the infrequent lectures with minimum diffi- 
culty. Furthermore, it was the opinion of the 
instructors that in using the above mentioned 
methods in teaching history at Morgan State 
College, student growth was insured in the 
development of basic skills, 


The Foundational Concepts of 
the American Society 


JOSEPH E. PASSARELLA 
Plainfield High School, Plainfieid, New Jersey 


Every state of society rests upon a set of 
notions or preponderating motives. However 
arbitrary may be the natural conditions 
which tend to limit and circumscribe its 
adjustments, the peculiar forms of its social 
processes are selections from a wider arc of 
possible choices. These selections are dictated 
by its basic assumptions: they guide it in one 
direction in preference to another. And how- 
ever difficult it may be to conceive and deter- 
mine their relative influence, its facts, ac- 
tions, and social conditions are exfoliations 
that derive from its primary postulates. They 
are its pregnant, ruling passions: they pre- 
scribe the forms of the real and the tangible. 

This is as true of the American Society as 
of any other. America has been variously 
described as a Republic, a Democracy, a Land 
of Opportunity, a Refuge, a Market-place, a 
Babel. . . . Whatever it has been and now is, 
it is the creation of values and standards 
controlling individuals and_ institutions. 
Whatever it will be—and its potentialities, 
we are all agreed, are many— it will be the 
elaboration of its canons and presupposi- 
tions. Behavior will be directed toward them; 
and institutions will further them. Along 
whatever paths we travel, we shall travel 
along roads in pursuit of our ends. Its emo- 
tional and intellectual mainsprings will sig- 
nificantly propel and shape the methods and 
institutions of the great body of the people. 


These motivations are the heritage of the 
past. They are the culmination of accumu- 
lated philosophies, and struggles for human 
values, transmitted from earlier times. They 
have made us what we are. Whatever we 
shall some day be will be conditioned by the 
use we make of them, together with any ac- 
cretions that may be deemed necessary. They 
will serve as our points of departure. Just 
as our political and social organizations will 
grow out of our present arrangements, so, 
too, will our intellectual stock develop out of 
our present. This is the reality with which we 
must deal and upon which we shall have to 
build. To assay the grand maxims which 
generate the social process and upon which 
the American Society rests is imperative, 
therefore, if the American people are to 
select the direction for the future. 

It is not an easy thing to venture into the 
realm of ideas. All the ideas that a people 
live by are not always asseverated in a neat 
philosophical system or a closed dogma, Yet, 
they have a way of affirmation and reitera- 
tion, and they can be felt and implied in the 
whole gamut of social forms and arrange- 
ments as well as in the psychological climate. 
Despite the difficulty, then, the American So- 
judgments. Each is a link in a chain of ob- 
ciety does constitute a set of ideals or value- 
jectives which bind—imperfectly, to be sure 
—the great body of the American people. We 
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have, if you please, evolved an ideology, im- 
plicit and explicit. 

No brief is made for the categories and 
their corollaries that will be presented here. 
There is no agreement as to which one is 
essential to the good life as conceived by 
Americans. Americans do not have one goal; 
they have several goals. At best they merely 
represent what was transmitted to me and 
what I have found. Undoubtedly, others, 
covering the same ground and with different 
experiences, would give other emphases. But 
the differences would still be on the plane of 
emphases; the essential principles would be 
the same, for American history is the record 
of their impulsion. 

Nor is the position maintained that the 
presuppositions are nicely fitted together into 
an integrated or harmonious cluster. Our 
basic assumptions are the result of much 
interweaving, and the pattern is so complex 
and interrelated that the strands cannot be 
disentangled. Regardless of which one is 
selected as primal, it could come to fruition 
only in association with the others; each con- 
ditions the other. As such, the pattern is 
fluid; it has no final form. Furthermore, no 
attempt has been made to define the precise 
connotations of each concept. The implica- 
tions that have been extracted and empha- 
sized have varied with time and place. Amer- 
ican history is the record of revolution and 
of reaction, of conservatism and of radical- 
ism, of liberalism and of illiberalism. 

Mindful of all these considerations, then, 
we address ourselves to the following: What 
are the elements that constitute the psycho- 
logical climate of the American society? 
What foundational concepts are primal in 
determining the multitudinous and multifar- 
ious activities of the American people? What 
are the ends of the American Society for 
which social forms and social processes are 
the means?! 

THE CONCEPT OF THE FREE INDIVIDUAL 

The history of civiliza*ion can be de- 
scribed, in its broader outlines, from one 
point of view, as the story of an eternal 
struggle for human freedom. While its 


growth has been intermittent, and while it 
has been continuously challenged—and often 
with not a little success—the spheres of life 
for which it has obtained have tended to 
widen and deepen. Bequeathed to us by the 
past, it is one of our most cherished heri- 
tages. However much one may seek to sub- 
vert it, no individual or group that needs 
social acceptance has openly denied it. On the 
contrary, when this has been the design, his- 
torically, freedom has been invoked to deny 
it. Freedom, then, is one synonym for 
America, 


It is difficult to describe the aura with 
which the human imagination has cloaked 
the notion of freedom or liberty. It satisfies 
a deep longing men have about themselves 
and their destiny. The human personality is 
of supreme worth, and therefore every indi- 
vidual is the best and sole judge of his way 
of life. Freedom implies the widest arc of 
possible choices of human behavior and self- 
expression, and the unhampered ability to 
attain them, the human mind’s projects. 
Man’s actions can be legitimately controlled 
only when they would be prejudicial to the 
commonweal, or when the commonweal de- 
mands his cooperation. In short, freedom 
means that each man’s destiny is in his own 
hands, 


THE CONCEPT OF EQUALITY 


All men are equal in their right to free- 
dom.? This is the common denominator in all 
the expressions of this concept. The principle 
of equality is the imprescriptible right of 
each individual to reach his highest level of 
self-expression. Each individual possesses 
the faculty for self-improvement, and this 
may not be abridged, stultified or denied. It 
is the antithesis of the advantages and im- 
munities conferred by privilege, rank, power, 
money or deceit. Since progress is not the 
exclusive product of a group or class, the 
opportunity to participate in social advance 
and amelioration must be open to all men. 
Since civilization advances only when all men 
understand, adopt, and transmit the cultural 
heritage, the heritage is the legacy of all 
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men. The principle of equality pervades all 
its inner and outer expressions: moral, re- 
ligious, intellectual, social, political, economic. 


THE CONCEPT OF SOVEREIGNTY 


OF THE PEOPLE 

This principle asserts that power resides 
in the people, and however far removed it 
may become, they are its ultimate and only 
legitimate source. Government and institu- 
tions are instruments of the people and rest 
upon their consent. The commonwealth gov- 
erns itself for the commonweal. The principle 
has been expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. The for- 
mer declares “That to secure these rights, 
(right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness) governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it... .” Article X of the 
Constitution is based on the same doctrine: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” The extent of 
governmental and _ institutional activity 
therefore is to be determined by the wishes 
of the body of the people. They transact their 
business in their name. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
Americans have never seriously questioned 
the need of government. They have retained 
sovereignty in themselves so that they can 
pursue in common the objects of their com- 
mon desires and needs, It is to the personal 
advantage of each member of the community 
to work for the good of all, for there is a 
point at which individual advantage and the 
commonweal meet and amalgamate. Where 
and what this point is only the people in the 
experience of their lives can determine, In 
their regard for themselves, the people are 
constantly prompted to assist each other. 

THE CONCEPT OF LAW 

With reference to the concept of law, as 
developed by Americans, it can properly be 
called ‘“‘the legislative way of life.” As under- 


stood by them, the purpose of law is twofold: 
to define the precise powers and relations 
among men and institutions, and to formally 
describe and introduce a new power and re- 
lationship required by the new necessities 
arising out of social change. And so, law is 
both an instrument of social stability and an 
instrument of social change. It fulfills the 
former by prescribing a circle of action 
among men and to designated authority. The 
limitations of law are as necessary for him 
who imposes them upon himself as to him 
for whose sake they are made, for in order 
to profit by the advantages of society, it is 
necessary to satisfy its demands. Since it is 
necessary to keep in mind the future welfare 
as well as the present, by means of law, so- 
ciety may, after discussion, deliberation and 
consent, introduce reforms and innovations. 
Thus law is also a living and ever-growing 
body of principles designed to meet the new 
exigencies of social change. 


THE CONCEPT OF PROGRESS 

The concept of social progress stems logi- 
cally from its base, which is the optimistic 
view of human nature. Since man is capable 
of an infinite perfectibility, man’s associa- 
tions and institutions are likewise capable of 
improvement and of amelioration. Determin- 
ism, absolutism, or authoritarianism in any 
form is thereby rejected. Although most 
Americans sincerely believe that it is the 
best country in the world, it is only a relative 
best. Conservatives and reactionaries, lib- 
erals and radicals, alike, are all agreed in 
this one respect: it is not perfect, but can 
be made better. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE PRIMACY OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND REASON 

Americans do not believe that man is the 
victim of a blind and inscrutable order which 
fatally prescribes a narrow circle against 
which he is hopeless. Man is not a mere ra- 
tionalizing animal; he is also a rational 
being. By means of his intelligence he may 
discover the vital forces that need to be har- 
nessed and controlled in order to achieve his 
ends and purposes. Endowed with this most 
precious faculty of intelligence, man pos- 
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sesses an instrument for power and freedom. 
The social order, as well as the physical 
world, will best advance when it is guided by 
it. So far man has plumbed and developed to 
only a small degree the potentiality of this 
human resource. The ordering of social ar- 
rangements in tune with the realities of ex- 
istence on the basis of knowledge and reason 
promises to usher in an era of human happi- 
ness and well-being never achieved before. 


THE CONCEPT THAT AFFIRMS THE 
DIGNITY OF WORK 

To engage in honest toil, to acquire the 
necessities of healthful and decent living for 
themselves and for their families is as hon- 
orable as any activity Americans may pur- 
sue. Each man, no matter how limited his 
talents, has a contribution to make to his own 
and to the common well-being. We respect the 
doer, if his actions and his product are useful 
to this end. To do one’s best and participate 
in the work that needs to be done, regardless 
of how humble and insignificant it may seem, 
is to be noble and virtuous. Social parasites 
who disdain the work of the world are held 
in contempt. There is work to be done, and 
it belongs to the doer. 


THE CONCEPT OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 

Americans are committed by temper and 
ingrained habit to the institution of private 
property.’ Stripped of all verbiage and sub- 
terfuge it positively states that every man 
is entitled to the fruits of his honest toil. 
However humble the accretion, “It is mine” 
is an experience that strikes a sympathetic 
chord deep in our natures. Property is a 
means and an end of the fulfillment of basic 
values. It makes possible in the concrete the 
growth and development of freedom, equal- 
ity, law, progress. It is also the tangible em- 
bodiment of their fruition and enjoyment. 

THE CONCEPT OF NATURAL RIGHTS 

Closely allied to the others is the idea that 
every individual is the possessor of certain 
inherent or “natural” rights by virtue of 
being a human being. Whether derived from 
the order of nature, or “ordained by God” 
they are imprescriptible. This conception of 
the nature of man has found classic expres- 


sion in the Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident :— 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. . .” 
THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 

Despite the often quoted dictum of Thomas 
Jefferson (usually out of its context) that 
we should have a revolution every twenty 
years, revolution or violence as a method of 
instituting social change has been emphati- 
cally repudiated by Americans, Historically, 
except for the War between the States, op- 
posing groups have eventually developed 
working compromises. The great body of the 
people have guided themselves by a “philos- 
ophy of the mean,” and have taken a middle- 
of-the-road position among opposing alterna- 
tives. Americans want not only to attain a 
new good, but they are also jealous of pre- 
serving those already enjoyed —triumphs 
that have been handed down to them as heirs 
of The Great Tradition of Human Values. 


THE CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY 

Of all the concepts so far surveyed none 
would be asserted as universally as democ- 
racy. It has been defined as a way of life or 
an ideal of social organization designed to 
promote the greatest common good by the 
development of each individual to his highest 
potentialities. Thus stated it can stand alone 
or it can imply all the rest. It is the one good 
that is constantly invoked by all, and its 
efficacy is incalculable.* 

While these concepts have played the dom- 
inant role in directing the course of our 
thought and in shaping the forms of our 
social life, it should be remembered that they 
have often been exposed to severe criticism 
and searching questionings. The findings and 
interpretations of biology, economics, psy- 
chology and sociology—to mention a few— 
have at one time or another all been used to 
negate or contradict the validity of the 
claims of the American value-system. Many 
of the attacks have since lost some of their 
force under the light of modern scholarship 
and criticism. Others have stayed on and 
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still find current popularity in much of our 
thinking and institutional behavior. 

In spite of them, however, it cannot be 
accurately asserted that the motivations of 
the American Society have spent themselves. 
Although the premises upon which they rest 
have shifted, they are alive in our present 
thought pattern. They are alive because they 
have been used. 


THE FUNCTION CONCEPT: THE DOCTRINE OF 
SOCIAL USE OR UTILITY 


Concomitant with the economic and social 
revolutions which have transformed the 
American Society has occurred an intellec- 
tual revolution no less far-reaching and pro- 
found. By redefining for itself their meaning 
in action, the American Society has achieved 
a new synthesis of its fundamental concepts. 
What it held, what spirit and what thoughts 
inspired it, and to what it now aspires, have 
manifested themselves in a new combination. 
With the older ideas should be considered the 
function concept, a concept which I believe 
has been used, but perhaps not consciously 
understood or written about. 

In its broadest terms, the function concept 
is the doctrine of social use or utility. It is 
based on an examination and formulation of 
the purposes of social institutions—purposes 
consonant with the democratic conceptions of 
the nature and rights of man, and the role 
of society. It is based on a scrupulous regard 
for social facts and the facts of social ex- 
perience by a constantly growing process of 


The Geopolitical Pattern of Indonesia 
Part III 


ALLEN M. PITKANEN 
Jacob A. Riis High School, Los Angeles, California 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ELEMENTS 
Colonial Government 
According to Indonesians, trade contacts 
with India and China never gave rise to 
large-scale warfare nor were either the older 


observation, study and analysis of social data 
and the dynamics of social operation. By 
affirming an organic relationship between 
human purposes and social forms it is a 
humane and democratic approach to the 
problem of ordering social arrangements, In 
short, the function concept affirms that the 
practice and enjoyment of human values is 
inherent in, and depends upon the results of, 
the social process at any given time, and 
hence the two have constantly to be recon- 
ciled. 

I believe that by achieving an organized 
synthesis of our fundamental concepts it is 
one of the major expressions of the modern 
American mind. I believe, too, that it has 
served as the most coherent and most power- 
ful single force, and may still serve as a 
living force, in the American Society. Al- 
though the function concept can be regarded 
only as a current in the stream, nevertheless, 
it is a very important current because it ex- 
emplifies the essential characteristics and 
struggles with the most importunate prob- 
lems of the modern era. 


1 This is not meant to be an exegesis. If the result 
is over-emphasis and repetition, it was felt that these 
were preferable to abstraction and under-statement. 

2 The separation of equality from liberty is not 
being made here as has been attempted by Lecky 
and N. M. Butler. 

3 At this point I see no need to caution the reader 
against the casuistry and exploitation committed in 
its name under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. 

4So potent is the “word” that it has kept the 
money-changers from being driven out of the temple, 
and the pharisees have often been allowed to domi- 
nate the land. 


Indian religions or Islam spread by the 
sword, but by pacific trade contacts. The his- 
tory of the Dutch East India Company, they 
say, was one of trade coupled with violence, 
cruelty, and treachery. The populations of 
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whole islands were exterminated for the 
benefit of the Netherlands’ spice trade. The 
existing Indonesian states decayed and in 
the course of following centuries the Dutch 
were able to construct their colonial empire 
on the ruins of the old principalities. 


Certainly, it must be admitted, the devel- 
opment of the islands by the Dutch had been 
to the mutual advantage of the natives and 
Netherlands alike. One reason for this was 
that no other European race had been willing 
to settle in colonial lands for a lifetime as 
have the Dutch. Racial prejudice is lacking 
and children of mixed parentage have had 
full status with the Dutch. Out of the 242,000 
(1931) “Europeans,” from 2/3 to 3/4 were 
“Eurasians.” 


Dutch control dates back to the Napoleonic 
Wars. Threatened with extinction, the Dutch 
regained their possessions in the Indies, pri- 
marily as a guarantee against the possibility 
of a renascent France. 


In 1816, after five years of British occupa- 
tion, Java again came under Dutch control. 
During the engulfing decades, the Dutch 
determined to re-establish their injured 
prestige by clamping their grip on the whole 
of Java and extending their administration 
to the Outer Islands. This was a long and 
bloody process. The Dutch had to face a five 
year rebellion on Java in 1825 and suffered 
heavily in men and money. 


A thirty-year war for Sumatra, 1873- 
1903, was estimated to have cost 250,000 
lives and 50 million pounds. The Achinese 
folk tales tell of rivers that ran red with 
blood as the Dutch had to fight for their 
tenure in Palembang, Jambi, Menangkaban, 
and were actually able to establish their 
authority only as the result of quarrels 
among native rulers. Little Jambi, “where 
the civility of the good-natured Malay was 
mistakenly interpreted as instinctive servil- 
ity,” stood up against the armed assaults of 
the Dutch after 1858 and was not success- 
fully invaded and subjugated until 1904 
when all its larger neighbors were already 
overpowered. 


In West Borneo, Chinese colonists and gold 


miners stubbornly fought against the Euro- 
pean for half a century. The Dutch, as late 
as 1911, were obliged to send troops from 
Java to the Celebes to quell disorders or 
punish rebellious local tribes. They asserted 
their sovereignty over a portion of distant, 
unhealthful New Guinea but were unable to 
utilize it for anything more than explora- 
tion, missionary efforts, a modicum of trade 
and as a tropical Siberia for political exiles. 


The Netherlands looked to the Indies as a 
source of profit. Their wars, however, ate 
into these profits and left a heritage of hate 
in too many parts of the archipelago. In 1830 
when Holland was engaged with the revolt 
of the Belgians at home, the wealth of the 
Indies became more vital than ever. The old 
policy of forced cultures and unconscionable 
levies extracted from the meager, im- 
poverished population was resumed, but 
Dutch opinion at home became progressively 
aroused and forced the government to pass 
laws intended to put the whole economic and 
political administration on a humane and 
progressive basis. 


New reforms were introduced, paving the 
way for the introduction of private enter- 
prise and for the special protection of the 
indigenous population, particularly in its 
ownership of the land. A humble native 
farmer could not lose his land because of a 
default on his mortgage or sell his land to 
foreigners, including the thrifty, sharp 
Chinese. The government reduced the corvée 
(forced labor in payment of taxes), and 
abandoned the farming out of fisheries, in- 
troduced primary education and a liberal 
penal code, 


In 1901 the Throne announced an “ethical 
policy” which reorganized the primary moral 
obligations of the Netherlands for the people 
of the East Indies. While the Dutch made 
profits from the lucrative trade and invest- 
ments, they made concessions to local de- 
mands for more representative government. 
The moderates of Java, seeing the awaken- 
ing of Asia to modernization in Japan, China, 
and India after World War I, brought up a 
demand for home-rule. Extremists started a 
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movement for nationalism. A Volksrad, or 
Peoples’ Council, was granted in 1918. Fur- 
ther concessions resulted from the continu- 
ing pressures of the Indonesians on the 
Dutch until the economic disasters of the 
depression shifted the emphasis from politi- 
cal unrest to economic unrest. And then the 
Netherlands Indies pulled out of the depres- 
sion only to face the specter of the menacing 
approach of Japanese aggression. 

The Japanese had the legal status of the 
Europeans there and they tended to settle 
in self-contained communities of their own, 
immune to the general social life of the 
islands. This was ideal for espionage pur- 
poses. They enjoyed most-favored-nation 
status in commerce. After the depression, 
Japan sold many more goods to Indonesia 
than she bought. The rising flood of imports 
was carried in Japanese ships, financed by 
Japanese banks, stored in Japanese ware- 
houses in coastal towns of Java and sold to 
Japanese consumers through Japanese mid- 
dlemen and tiny Japanese bazaars. Japanese 
buyers of native products for export to 
Japan penetrated into the deepest interior. 
Japanese fisheries operated in strategically 
important seas, and Japanese businessmen 
bought mining, lumber, and agricultural 
rights of doubtful economic value in localities 
of military importance. 

The Dutch took steps to protect themselves 
against this Japanese “pushing” and angered 
the Japanese because it reduced their trade. 
Then the sympathies of the Chinese in the 
Indies cut still deeper into Japanese profits 
and set the stage for the Japanese to pursue 
vengeful tactics against the Dutch at their 
earliest opportunity. At the beginning of 
World War II the Dutch tried to give the 
East Indies military and naval protection, 
but when the mother country was occupied, 
Netherlanders in the Indies, driven to de- 
pend completely upon themselves, found 
themselves left to cope with Japan alone. 
United States and Britain could only give 
moral support and the benefit of any eco- 
nomic pressures which they exerted against 
Japan in their own behalf. 

Japan refused to preserve the status quo 


in the Indies and acted to forestall any Dutch 
diplomatic move which would place their 
interests in the Indies in trust with Great 
Britain or the United States until the end of 
the war. Japan felt that the wealth of the 
Indies was indispensable for her conquest of 
the Southern Regions. On January 12, 1942, 
Japanese troops landed in the Indies and 
Dutch defeat was inevitable. Indonesia 
passed under the sway of Japan and entered 
the Co-Prosperity Sphere. Her land was ex- 
ploited and the life of her people subjected 
to the war ends of the conqueror. The Dutch 
were stripped of their power and prestige 
and herded into camps for nearly four years 
of internment. 

So the proclamation of an independent 
Republic of Indonesia on August 17, 1945, 
was the result of a centuries’-old freedom 
struggle. From 1591 when the first Dutch 
expedition arrived to exploit “the wealth 
of the Indies” until well into the 1900's, 
fierce resistance had met the colonial in- 
vaders, and from these countless unsuccess- 
ful rebellions came the experiences and the 
Indonesian heroes who formed the new 
nation. 

Four years of intermittent warfare fol- 
lowed in violation of UN truces and cease- 
fire orders before Dutch and Indonesian 
negotiators met at the Hague in 1949 and 
agreed to a formal transfer of sovereignty 
of Indonesia to Indonesians. In September, 
1950, Indonesia became the 60th member of 
the United Nations. 


Indonesia today could be said to be living 
in thirty centuries all at once. At one place, 
as on Nias Island, one can be in the Stone 
Age; at Djakarta, all the characteristics of 
the Machine Age can be found. This result 
is a complication of cultural differences. One 
of the puzzling phenomena is that after four 
cultural periods shaping Indonesian life dur- 
ing the past 2,000 years, a recent compilation 
of expert personnel includes only 1,500 phy- 
sicians, 400 lawyers, 150 fully qualified engi- 
neers, and 15 economists, to handle its prob- 
lems. If the mails seem slow, even today, 
one must remember that some of the post- 
men still cannot read. 
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Present Government 


Indonesia is a sovereign republic based on 
democratic principles. Its parliament mem- 
bers are elected to four-year terms by popu- 
lar vote, according to the new constitution 
of August 17, 1950. “Pantjasila” is the col- 
lective name of the five philosophical prin- 
ciples that guide the government. They are: 
Belief in God, Humanitarianism, National- 
ism, Democracy, and Social Justice. These 
concepts represent the nucleus of a philoso- 
phy dating back from the earliest history of 
the national independence movement. The 
five ideals complement and, in a sense, re- 
inforce each other. It is a moral code, a way 
of life, they say. 

The Republic is divided into ten areas: 
West Java, Central Java, East Java (includ- 
ing Madura), North Sumatra, Middle Suma- 
tra, South Sumatra, Sunda Kechil (Lesser 
Sundas), and Maluku (Moluccas), Kaliman- 
tan, and Sulawesi. With a unicameral legis- 
lature, the Prime Minister may represent 
either the majority party or a coalition of 
parties. The nation has a President and a 
Vice-President. The President approves 
legislation and can order new elections when 
the Prime Minister has difficulty in gaining 
a vote of confidence. The Constitution guar- 
antees freedom of speech, press, religion, 
right to earn a living wage, and equal rights 
to men and women of all races and creeds. 

Remarkable progress has been made in 
the past few years in both child and adult 
education. The country’s two main univer- 
sities are slowly solving such mammoth 
problems as changing the language of Indo- 
nesia from Dutch to English and Indonesian. 
All over Indonesia there are conservative 
officials working hard and getting jobs done. 
More and more farmers are trying im- 
proved agricultural methods and joining 
cooperatives. 

Political Parties 


Out of 27 national political parties, five 
stand out in importance: the Masjumi (Mos- 
lem) Party, PNI (Partei Nasional Indonesia 
—Nationalist), PKI (Communist), Nahdatal 
Ulama (Moslem Scholars Party), and the 


Socialist. The Masjumi is very important in 
this Moslem country because its chief plank 
is the establishment of a state based on 
Koranic principles. Combined with the 
Nahdatal Ulama, they could have a majority 
following. The ultra-nationalist PNI includes 
all shades of political opinion, from a pro- 
Communist left wing to a very conservative 
right wing; and, even though he is techni- 
cally outside of politics, this is the party 
President Sukarno supports. The Socialists 
have a very limited following compared to 
these mentioned even though their member- 
ship includes the country’s best talent and 
intelligence, perhaps. Both Socialists and 
Masjumi are strongly and actively anti- 
Communist. 


Westerners can better understand the 
PNI’s relaxed attitude toward the Commu- 
nists if they remind themselves that: 1. 
Marxism was practically required reading 
for Indonesian nationalists all through the 
1920’s and 1930’s; 2. Even the Asians who 
reject Communism today do not view it with 
the repugnance characteristic of the average 
American attitude; 3. The Communists are 
one of Indonesian’s oldest political parties, 
made respectable — except for one memora- 
ble occasion — by their 30-year long support 
of national independence. 


The PKI worked with the Nationalist 
underground against the Japanese during 
the war and reorganized openly in 1946. 
At first they cooperated with the Nationalists 
in their bitter war against the Dutch, but 
when Moscow gave the word in 1948 for 
Asian Communists to bid openly for power, 
the PKI rebelled against the government of 
President Sukarno which was fighting the 
Dutch. This insurrection— the Madiun Af- 
fair—was totally suppressed by the Sukarno 
government and the Communist leaders who 
could not flee to China or Russia were 
executed. 


The Madiun Affair was nearly fatal for 
the PKI, but recently, in the long-awaited 
elections of 1955, they have come back. The 
PKI membership has climbed from a low of 
7,000 to over 500,000; their para-military 
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organization of ex-guerrillas has about 
200,000 members. There are thousands more 
in trade unions and peasants organizations. 
The SOBSI, the labor federation the Com- 
munists control, could stop the railroads, 
shipping, and production of tin and rubber 
in a week if they wished. Instead, they stage 
constant sitdowns and slowdowns against 
foreign-owned concerns. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to surmise how successful the Commu- 
nists are with the great mass of Indonesian 
farmers whose lives are focused around their 
little rice fields, their water-buffalo, their 
lively children, the occasional festival, the 
ever-present, unseen world of animist spirits 
and their Moslem faith. Before the last elec- 
tion proved otherwise, it was considered 
that certain strong factors worked against 
Communist growth. These were that the 
PKI had no secure politico-military base and 
no real army; that, unlike the Vietminh, the 
PKI could not use the “fight for national 
independence” as a rallying ery, except in 
the economic field and over the Irian question 
(which the Dutch, to be effective against 
Communists, ought to give to Indonesia) ; 
that there are in Indonesia, as there were 
not in China, many highly intelligent people 
among the middle class and the intelligentsia, 
in and outside of government, who really 
believe in the possibility of achieving a 
workable form of democracy and are very 
sophisticated about the real nature of com- 
munism; that there is little hopeless poverty 
on which Communists can capitalize; that, 
although the Indonesian government is very 
inefficient and increasingly corrupt, it is by 
no means generally discredited, as was the 
Kuomintang in China, 

But, practically, these factors are not as 
significant as first thought, considering that 
the 1955 elections indicated a surprising 
Communist vote, Realizing that the Na- 
tionalists tend to be sometimes favorable to 
leftist ideology, their vote of 6,600,000, 
coupled with PKI’s 5,100,000 votes, gave the 
Communists the edge by far over the anti- 
Communist Masjunis’ 4,900,000 votes, while 
the Scholars Party’s 5,400,000 is somewhat 
uncertain in its present affiliation; all the 


returns have not come in, but this counting 
certainly reveals an unexpected trend. 

One Western diplomat with years of ex- 
perience in this part of Asia commented: 
“T’ll give odds of 3 to 2 that Indonesia goes 
to the Communists within the next five years 
—probably sooner—and there’s nothing we 
can do about it. The Reds know exactly where 
they are going. And you can’t say that for 
any of the other parties.” 

The Red tactic—the renunciation of vio- 
lence—started five years ago, has given them 
the balance of power, especially when they 
worm into affairs under the guise of offer- 
ing their services to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and gain control of an estimated mil- 
lion trade and agricultural union members. 
For the last couple of years they have been 
going ahead financing themselves locally by 
the use of a head tax. There are 2.5 million 
Chinese in Indonesia and they form a potent 
minority in terms of cash. The Reds 
tightened their hold on the wealthy Chinese 
after the Nationalist Government decided to 
accept Communist support. One observer 
put it this way: “The Communists slap a 
head tax on each Chinese grocer, merchant, 
planter, exporter—and they pay up fast. 
They learned long ago that if they didn’t 
pay, they were in trouble with the Govern- 
ment. That was the deal—that the National- 
ists would see to it that the Chinese stay 
in line for the Reds.” 


President Sukarno himself added to their 
prestige. In various speeches he urged “pro- 
gressive” policies for Indonesia, pointing to 
Russia and Red China as countries where 
“progressivism” has had mass support. He 
called the British “commercial imperialists” 
and the Americans “liberal imperialists.” To 
most Indonesians, this left no doubt where 
the President’s sympathies were. 


The real surprise was the relative weak- 
ness of the anti-Communist Masjumi. The 
PNI had been racked by scandals and cor- 
ruption when in power, working with the 
Reds. The country’s economy was running 
downhill right up until the Masjumi took 
over a few months ago. There was a feeling 
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that the Nationalists would go into the elec- 
tion as a thoroughly discredited party. Per- 
haps the PNI local machines, their platform 
of “proletarian nationalism” which appeared 
to be all things to all men, and their close 
collaboration with the Communists, helped 
them more than it hurt. 


But whatever the Reds do, Indonesia is 
almost certain to move closer to the Com- 
munist line and to closer ties with Red China 
and Russia. A Western official sums the situa- 
tion thus: “The election results are no good 
for the West. Indonesia’s neutrality will be 
more of a fiction than ever.” 


Foreign Policy 


As to Indonesian foreign policy, which is 
questionable in Western minds, her “Active 
Neutralism” is so firmly rooted in the experi- 
ences of her colonial past that there is little 
likelihood that the country will, in the fore- 
seeable future, become a part of the free 
world bloc. In the Indonesian mind the threat 
in the “cold war” comes from neither the 
Communist nor the free world side. It comes 
rather from any nation on either side that 
has colonial designs. 


It is unfortunate that in the thinking of 
Indonesians the members of the Western 
bloc have been traditionally a part of the 
colonial pattern. There is a basic suspicion 
of the motivation of the West. When the 
United States offers the Indonesian Republic 
aid that goes beyond technical assistance, 
the government, and a large number of 
people as well, feel there is danger that 
colonialism, routed politically in Indonesia, 
is trying to return through economic infiltra- 
tion. 

The delicate matter of sovereignty is also 
a factor. Having recently won her independ- 
ence, Indonesia is determined not to lose 
freedom of action by tying herself to one 
bloc or the other. Her foreign policy is based 
on taking an active role in trying to build 
peace in the world. To this end she sponsored 
the Asian-African Conference at Bandung 
and has offered to mediate on the Formosa 
problem. The matter of the Netherlands New 


Guinea (or West Irian) issue provides con- 
cern. The area is of little economic impor- 
tance now, but it signifies, by being in Dutch 
hands, that a colonial power still clings to 
what Indonesians consider to be a part of 
their country. 

Despite some resentment at U.S. neutral 
attitude regarding the Irian question, the 
feeling of the Indonesians is_ basically 
friendly to United States, as they are also 
aware of the force Communist China is in 
the Asian world. 


Conclusions 


What then faces the Indonesians in the 
future, a colonial peuple in transition? The 
colonialism fostered by greed and the Gat- 
ling gun is ended. Natives no longer have 
nothing to do with the government; there is 
no “mother country” or “white administra- 
tion” to lean on for advice, or financial aid. 
It is to be conceded that the old colonialism 
brought on injustices and inequalities, that 
the bases of the social structure were the 
color line, the lack of any native middle 
class, the weakness in educational services, 
and that overpopulation increases tensions. 
But there was as much experimentation with 
“indirect rule” as abilities warranted. Some 
education had been given, even if by 
missionaries in defiance of governmental 
opposition. 

It cannot be dismissed, however, in view 
of the international anarchy that prevails, 
that it is dangerous for small countries to 
aspire to national sovereignty. It must be ad- 
mitted that the number of natives capable 
of running their own countries is far too 
small. In the bright spot of Indonesia, Java, 
the number of literates is less than 10 per 
cent of the native population. There is no 
literate middle class from which the new 
independent governments can recruit techni- 
cians or administrators or managers, or even 
minor bureaucrats. What passes for a native 
middle class is a small group of intellectuals 
itching for power and prestige and com- 
pletely inadequate both in numbers and in 
training for the job that remains to be done 
after the “empire builders” have left. 
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Whenever new nationalistic groups achieve 
their objectives of independence and na- 
tional sovereignty, there is high likelihood 
that state matters quickly deteriorate into 
something approaching anarchy. The joke 
about a Liberian navy is applicable to Indo- 
nesia: “25 admirals, 100 captains, 1 seaman.” 


Independence, what will it accomplish? 
Java faces a prospect like that of the Spanish 
colonies in America after they achieved free- 
dom from Spain. Cuba’s history, with U. S. 
encouragement and aid, as an allegedly free 
sovereign independent nation, is quite suffi- 
cient to show that independence of itself 
solves nothing. The inherent defects of back- 
ward areas still remain. Overpopulation and 
poverty increase rather than diminish. The 
problem is how to obtain from a population 
of peasants and coolies sufficient revenue to 
support adequate governmental services is 
almost insoluble for such countries. Once 
free, they cannot turn to a mother country 
for niggardly handouts when in distress, nor 
can their leaders use the mother country 
as an alibi to conceal their own inadequacies. 
A sharply increased industrialization, with- 
out capital, as a solution, without an ener- 
getic worker-personnel, is difficult to get, 
and that is a prime essential for any nation 
wanting true sovereignty. 


The pressing need is to get adequately 
trained Indonesians to adapt themselves to 
a machine-age economy. In the mills and 
newer shops the spasmodic application of 
the workers is a hindrance to production. 
After weeks of training have been consumed 
to ready a worker for his job, he often de- 
cides to quit and live for a while on his 
earnings or to get another kind of job or 
trundle back to his ancestral village for 
some sort of celebration. “Completely un- 
dependable in these days of Merdeka (free- 
dom)” was a Dutch manager’s comment. 
“They expect the government to lay a golden 
egg which hatches their housing, food, and 
guaranteed wages with no effort on their 
part.” Workers with a sense of responsibility 
are the basic need of this new nation. One is 
not born with this sense, and one cannot take 


a generation to acquire it because the “Com- 
munists will have them toeing the mark be- 
fore then and their short week at half pro- 
duction will go up in smoke where my capital 
has gone!” 


Technical assistance and training projects 
are being pushed, but Indonesian economy 
cannot be legislated into prosperity. A feasi- 
ble and profitable economy has to be built 
day by day, factory by factory, man by man. 
Each new undertaking means energy ex- 
pended, and expending energy in the tropics 
is contrary to physcal inclination. But as 
fast as the people catch on to what their 
needs really are, it appears they are begin- 
ning to underwrite them with effort. 


A 1951 survey report made by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, the German financial expert, indi- 
cated that the country’s basic difficulties 
originate in the fact that millions of people 
of divergent and often primitive background 
were torn by revolution from a soundly 
functioning foreign administration and left 
to themselves without sufficient trained ad- 
ministrators. There was too fast a weaning, 
and any mother knows what that does to a 
sensitive child. Holland and U.S.A. “have 
thrown a man into deep water when he 
could not even swim in the hope that he 
would help himself out; without considering 
the possibility that he might also drown... . 
They must grant this country considerably 
more aid .. . they should keep in mind that 
the development which they have started can 
never be curbed back.” 


And the final realization, above all else, 
regardless of recently acquired adult re- 
sponsibilities, is this: the new government 
must understand that there can be no eco- 
nomic development without internal security; 
no security without reliable police and mili- 
tary forces; no military forces without a 
strong leader with authority over the whole 
country. Neither can the Indonesians, greedy 
in the preservation of their newly-found sov- 
ereignty, demand always 51% participation 
by Indonesians in the capital ventures newly 
established by foreigners if they wish to 
keep decent foreign enterprise there. 
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Implications of Child Development for 


the Primary Social Studies Teacher 


DAN CAPPA 


Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


Teachers must understand the growth and 
development characteristics of primary chil- 
dren in order to meet their educational needs. 
The facts concerning child development are 
used as a base of reference in studying chil- 
dren. The teacher must keep in mind that 
each child has his own growth pattern and 
there is no specific age for the coming out of 
certain characteristics. Growth is continuous 
and gradual, and there are no separate levels 
of development. No one child will ever fit a 
general pattern. 


The Kindergarten Child: The normal 
kindergarten child is physically active in a 
vigorous way. He runs, jumps, hops, and 
climbs. He seems to have limitless energy 
for physical play. 


The kindergarten child is mainly inter- 
ested in himself. He lives in a here-and-now 
world. He takes life as it comes and whatever 
happens concerning him is exciting. He en- 
joys imaginative and fantastic tales if they 
are based on things within his own experi- 
ence. He is fascinated by his actual world. 


The language patterns of the kindergarten 
child are very simple and his vocabulary in- 
creases at a great rate. He likes to talk, in- 
cluding all the details in his conversation, 
and he repeats himself frequently. He begins 
to ask: “How many?” “What does it say?” 
He enjoys hearing stories read to him. 


In cooperative enterprises he works as an 
individual and is not too concerned about the 
group. The kindergartner can work peace- 
fully in small group activities, especially 
spontaneous play activities such as dramati- 
zations. 


Emotionally, the kindergarten child may 
show temper. He may cry and strike out at 
others, This is to be expected. He is positive 
about things and inclined to be dogmatic. He 
is not self-critical and enjoys showing what 
he has done to the class. 


The implications for social studies of the 
physical characteristics of the kindergartner 
are: (1) The teacher gives him frequent op- 
portunities to let off steam, (2) Materials 
and equipment which encourage the use of 
the big muscles should be available, (3) His 
attention span being relatively short, the 
teacher should not tax the limit of its endur- 
ance, and (4) The teacher must remember 
to alternate active play or exercise with quiet 
activities. 


In light of the child’s interests, the social 
studies teacher must provide the kinder- 
gartner with a sense of security. This can be 
done through firsthand experiences and ac- 
tivities which occur in an atmosphere of en- 
couragement, friendliness, and patient guid- 
ance. 


Because of the language characteristics 
of the kindergartner, the teacher: (1) Gives 
the child many opportunities to talk, to tell 
things to the group, to chat with his neigh- 
bors, and to even talk to himself while work- 
ing, (2) Helps him with new words when 
needed to express his ideas, (3) Answers his 
questions and allows him to count children, 
chairs, crackers, and milk cartons, and (4) 
Reads or tells with enthusiasm the best 
stories for five-year-olds. 


To develop social experiences, the teacher 
gives the child many opportunities to work 
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together on group projects, keeping in mind 
that the groups stay together only as long as 
there is child interest. 


The implications attached to the emotional 
development of the five-year-old are: (1) 
The teacher disregards occasional outbursts 
of emotion, (2) A bit of diplomacy helps in 
a critical situation; the teacher compromises 
on smal] issues and makes clear-cut decisions 
on major ones, and (3) The child is given 
opportunities to show the class what he has 
done. 

The First Grade Child: Many of the 
kindergarten characteristics apply to the 
first grade child. However, the teacher must 
remember that the first grader’s character- 
istics are not as infantile as the kindergart- 
ner’s. Physically, the first grade child is simi- 
lar to the five-year-old. He may be heavier, 
but essentially he still is in perpetual motion 
and seems to have much energy for play 
activities. 

The first grader has difficulty in making 
up his mind when confronted with several 
choices. When he has a choice, he wants to 
do everything. He can’t decide whether to 
draw, paint, play, or read. 


Like the kindergarten child, the first 
grader is primarily concerned with himself. 
He thinks and behaves from his own selfish 
viewpoint. He projects himself into all situa- 
tions. He wants to be the best always. He 
wants to be first. 


The first grader likes to start projects, but 
is not concerned about finishing them. He is 
interested in many things, and does not have 
time or patience to devote to each one. He is 
an explorer. 


In recognizing the physical characteristics 
of the first grader, the social studies teacher 
gives him many purposeful moments of 
action, such as hopping in relation to the 
learning and dramatization of a song con- 
cerning the rabbit in the pet unit. Stretching, 
jumping, and other big muscle activities are 
utilized when the occasion calls for them. 
The teacher refrains from making state- 
ments such as, “sit still” or “don’t wiggle.” 


In helping the first grader to make up his 
mind, the teacher presents many opportuni- 
ties for making choices that are not too diffi- 
cult. The teacher guides him in obtaining 
pleasure from his choice. If at the last 
minute, he decides to construct an airplane 
instead of reading a book, the teacher will be 
tolerant in allowing him to change his mind. 


Because of the six-year-old’s character- 
istic of projecting himself into situations, the 
teacher gives him an opportunity to be the 
best at something. For example, if the child 
is very proficient at drawing, this skill is 
utilized in making a mural. Opportunities 
are provided so the child may project his 
experiences. This can be done by allowing 
him to talk about it, by dramatizing it, or 
by recreating it in a drawing. 


Since the first grader likes to start things 
but not always finish them, the teacher does 
not plan long-range projects. Variable short 
term interests are utilized. The wise teacher 
stops a project and shifts to another when 
interest wanes, 


The Second Grade Child: The second 
grader shows more maturity and has out- 
grown a number of the characteristics that 
were prevalent in the kindergarten and first 
grade. His attention span is greater. He is 
taking time to think, and the teacher can 
reason with him. He does not rush into new 
experiences, as he did in the kindergarten 
and first grade. He is at the stage where he 
is beginning to absorb all the things that he 
experiences. He is learning to read and is 


beginning to expand his background by 
reading. 


In the second grade, the child is serious 
about himself and is self-critical. He re- 
sponds to praise and is hurt by tactless criti- 
cism. His relationships with the teacher, his 
friends, and other adults are of major 
significance. 


The seven-year-old is not consistent about 
his behavior and attitudes, but is flighty one 
day, happy and gay the next. His friendships 
change quickly; one day he fights with his 
friend, the next day they are buddies. 
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Because of the increased maturity of the 
second grader, the social studies teacher pre- 
sents him with more challenges. He can do 
a greater variety of activities. Things are 
explained clearly, an effort is made to stimu- 
late his thinking, and he is given time to ask 
questions to clarify his thinking. 


The second grader’s self-critical attitude 
and his relationship with others have the 
following implications for the social studies 
teacher: (1) Take time to have short indi- 
vidual conversations with the child about his 
interests. This will give him a sense of im- 
portance. (2) Whenever possible give praise 
for work, reassure the child that the drawing 
he has labored over is good. (3) Treat him 
with respect and listen when he has some- 
thing to say. (4) Give him responsibilities 
and help him, when needed, to carry them 
out. (5) Praise him more than you criticize 
him, talk with him about his problems. 


The Third Grade Child: In almost every 
way the third-grader is more mature than 
his first or second grade counterpart. The 
eight-year-old can now work more effectively 
in a group if the purpose is well established. 

The third grader is endeavoring to be more 
self-reliant. He wants to be more on his own. 
He is more active mentally. 

He has a wide variety of interest. Hobbies 
begin to develop at this age. There is the urge 
to find out the why of everything in his en- 
vironment and he is beginning to develop a 
high interest in science. 

Socially, the third grade child begins to be 
more aggressive. He is concerned about being 
as good as his neighbor in something. He 
wants approval from the group. He competes 
and struggles to achieve position. He is 
quarrelsome. 

Because the third grade child can do more 
effective group work, the teacher organizes 
many more activities on a group basis. Stan- 
dards for group behavior are set up by the 
teacher and pupils. Definite plans are made 
and responsibilities assigned to individuals. 


Even though the third grader is endeavor- 
ing to be more self-reliant, he needs the re- 


assurance of the teacher. Consistent class- 
room attitudes and procedures are estab- 
lished. The child is made to feel that he can 
find refuge in the teacher if he has gone 
beyond his abilities in attempting to demon- 
strate his independence. The teacher must be 
friendly and understanding, but firm enough 
to give the child a feeling of security. 

To develop his more active mental ability, 
he is given something new to consider and 
discuss. This can be an event or a problem. 
A discussion of this event or problem even 
though it may be slightly beyond his complete 
understanding will give him a view, at least, 
of the environment he will grow into. The 
teacher must remember that this type of 
mental stimulation is done only occasionally, 
for the third grader is still self-centered and 
in order for him to grasp new ideas the ex- 
periences are related to what he already 
knows. 

The social studies teacher has excellent 
opportunities for using the investigative 
quality of the third grader by providing 
situations where the “Let’s find out” tech- 
nique can be applied. How does an airplane 
fly? Where does our water come from? What 
kind of food did the Indians eat? These are 
all problems that will stimulate the third 
grader’s natural curiosity. Also the teacher 
provides work centers to satisfy the child’s 
many interests. A science center is impera- 
tive at this age. 

To the teacher, the social characteristics 
imply that every third grader, in some way 
or another, must have his opportunity to be 
important. Assigning responsibilities gives 
the child a sense of beloriging. The fact that 
he is quarrelsome is accepted, and the teacher 
attempts to avoid situations which bring on 
quarrels, Giving definite directions may 
avoid quarrels. 


The foregoing paragraphs have included 
suggestions for relating the social studies 
activities to the growth and development of 
children. The important consideration in the 
child-development approach to social studies 
is that children’s characteristics are con- 
sidered first. 
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The Pragmatism of the Freshman 
History Course 


GEORGE L. MOSSE 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


It is no news that since the end of the 
second world war there has been renewed 
interest in the basic issues and problems of 
the Freshman History Course. Not only the 
world problems which are confronting both 
students and teachers alike, but also the chal- 
lenge of mass media, the pressure upon 
Americans to conform to external, transient 
standards of value—all these considerations 
have acted as catalysts in transforming basic 
history courses. We are slowly but surely 
moving away from the pragmatist educa- 
tional ideal as John Dewey and his school of 
Progressive education understood it. There 
is a growing feeling among Historians that 
in our introductory courses such ideological 
questions as the meaning of History can no 
longer go unanswered or, at least, remain 
undiscussed. Though it is easier to summar- 
ize events than to explain them it has been 
forcefully argued that our students are en- 
titled to know some of the answers which 
have been given to the meaning of History 
by Christian theology, Spengler, Marx or 
Sorokin. 


Nevertheless, most of our courses and 
practically all of our texts show little sign 
of moving away from a pragmatic approach 
to Freshman History. What our students are 
apt to get is an account of the political and 
economic development of Europe or the 
United States. They learn to distinguish be- 
between Presidents and peace settlements, 
between tariff acts and economic liberalism. 
No one can read through dozens of our 
Freshman history texts and escape the idea 
that what has determined the course of West- 


ern Civilization is political events and eco- 
nomic acquisitiveness. The pragmatic ap- 
proach in this instance becomes a kind of 
environmental determinism which has deep 
roots in the tradition of American Histori- 
ography. It is surprising to what extent our 
Freshman history texts have been influenced 
by the contention that what moves history 
is the political and socio-economic surround- 
ings in which the struggle for life has 
its setting. What this has meant is failure to 
deal with abstract thought and political 
rationalizations. Almost none of our texts 
show any realization that ideas can be 
weapons, The summary chapters on “Litera- 
ture and Thought” with which textbook 
writers grace every century or two slight the 
fact that how men rationalize their actions 
often determines what actions they take. 
That what men think is true is often as im- 
portant in the evolution of History as what 
the ascertainable facts tell us is the truth of 
the matter. If I am here merely belaboring 
the obvious, why is it that few texts and 
fewer courses make an effort to introduce the 
student to categories of thought which have 
determined the outlook, and therefore also 
motivated actions of men in vital stages of 
their historical development? 


Examples both European and American 
come to mind. The growth of the absolute 
state can no longer be viewed as arising 
solely on the backs of an alliance between 
King and middle classes. There were also 
concepts like “reason of state” and “sov- 
ereignty” which formed men’s thinking and 
many men’s actions in the process, concepts 
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which became a very essential part of Euro- 
pean political equipment. But our students 
remain ignorant of such ideas. Or take the 
matter of Nationalism. Here we are dealing 
with a “mood” rather than with something 
that can be analyzed through political or 
economic factors alone. How useful are ref- 
erences to Literature in this connection. The 
thought of generations of Germans was 
formed by reading novels like those of 
Gustav Freytag. I dare say that a student 
would get a deeper understanding of German 
Nationalism from a reading of “Debit and 
Credit” than from many a chronological and 
external account of its development. 


The importance of grasping phenomena 
like German Nationalism as a “mode of 
thought” is again brought home to the his- 
torian through the arguments put forward in 
Eastern Germany in order to justify the one- 
party state. Behind all the trappings of 
“socialist realism” there appears once more 
the appeal to Nationalism: anybody who 
works against the unity of the democratic 
block is guilty of treason against the Nation. 
The reason why men and women should be 
taken in by such a patent argument of self 
aggrandisement on the part of the Commu- 
nist party cannot be learned through our 
usual textbook approach. Here literature, 
political thought and even art (i.e., Richard 
Wagner) provide some of the principal aids 
to understanding. 

In the realm of American History there is 
one especially telling example of our prag- 
matic and environmental approach. What do 
our students learn about the Puritans from 
the average text? They get to know their 
relations with the mother country, their 
trade and industry—but hardly a page on 
what the Puritans would have put first — 
their theology. In spite of all the scholarly 
work that has been accomplished on Puritan 
thought, our texts still treat it with disdain, 
as if it were something un-American to have 
believed in original sin. Yet I dare say that 
though Jonathan Edwards may have dis- 
credited Puritan ideals they are still a 
greater part of our lives than the differences 


between joint stock and proprietary colonies 
—a textbook favorite. 


Interestingly enough, this fear of ideolo- 
gies has its clearly defined limits. The En- 
lightenment is an exception and so is part 
of nineteenth century thought. The reason 
for the stress on the Enlightenment and on 
Revolutions is not difficult to find. For “free- 
dom” does not fall into the class of abstract 
concepts but has, for us, practical validity. 
What our texts shy away from are those 
abstractions which are “pessimistic” about 
man and thus lead to absolutism rather than 
to democracy. Yet for the peoples of Europe 
and for the founders of New England that 
pessimistic thought had as much reality as 
ideas of freedom have to modern American 
text book writers. The consequences of our 
approach to basic history are twofold. 
First, we are withholding from the student 
part of the European and of the American 
experience as well. He is apt to leave our 
texts and courses thinking that the most 
important fact about Calvin is that he al- 
lowed usury and about Luther that he helped 
keep Germany disunited. The Puritans were 
out to fill their coffers while uttering hypo- 
critical speeches and Bismarck was a bad man 
when contrasted with the free air of English 
Parliamentary development. What opportu- 
nities we are missing! Just to mention one, 
for centuries thinkers were concerned to find 
a synthesis between the dictates of faith and 
the necessities of practical politics. That was 
something Luther, Calvin and the Puritans 
were deeply concerned about and yet it is 
still the most modern of problems. But typi- 
cally enough we still tend to focus on R. H. 
Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
and pay scant attention to the question of 
religion and political morality which is cur- 
rently occupying some of the best minds 
among our colleagues in Europe. If the first 
consequence of our approach is that we keep 
the student removed from some of the most 
important facts and problems of history, the 
second consequence is that we are thereby 
enlarging the gap between Europe and our- 
selves. Why is it that our allies will say again 
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and again that America lacks “culture”? One 
German seems to me to have answered this 
question: “Americans do not think meta- 
physically.” Let us not write this off as arro- 
gant nonsense for it typifies at least the fact 
that many Europeans are thinking along 
lines in direct contrast to that pragmatic 
approach which we are apt to carry over into 
the study and teaching of European history 
itself. 

My plea to get “Literature and thought’ 
out of the ghetto to which our texts confine 
them is of still greater validity for those 
courses which seek to integrate the European 
and American developments. For no integra- 
tion can be achieved if it is to work only upon 
a political and economic level. The great dif- 
ferences and obstacles to understanding be- 
tween the old world and the new lie partly in 
their different mode of thought. Yet here too 
are some of the great correspondencies. The 
teachers of the New England Puritans were 
not only Englishmen like Ames, but men like 
Pareus of Heidelberg and Petrus Ramus of 
Paris. Liberal ideas as well as many of the 
European “Isms” did cross over to this side 
of the Atlantic. But to understand all that, 
the student must know European as well as 
American thought; a knowledge of political 
or economic developments is not enough. 

Lest what I have said seems over-abstract 
theorising when the teacher has to take into 
account his limited time and the limitations 
of the students, while the text book writer is 
at the mercy of the high cost of publishing, 
it must be pointed out that what I have advo- 
cated can be done in practice. And this with- 
out jettisoning the political framework of 
the course, or unduly slighting the economic 


aspects of the story. It has been found that 
Freshmen can grasp ideas like “sovereignty” 
and “reason of state” if they are treated in 
connection with contemporary politics: in 
this case the era of the French religious 
wars. Nor has a stress on theology in the 
period of the Reformation led to dropping 
enrollments, The use of literature like Frey- 
tag’s novels has indeed proved popular and 
has not produced, as far as I know, any latter 
day National Socialists. Something has to be 
sacrificed, of course. I would suggest that we 
sacrifice some of the minutiae with which 
texts are still replete as well as some of the 
stress upon Revolutions which seems to me 
unwarranted. Sometimes evolutions in 
thought can have more long range impor- 
tance than barricades and it may just be 
possible that to know about Thomas Hobbes 
is as important as to identify Marshall Ra- 
detzki. Much has been accomplished already 
in the overhauling of our Freshman history 
course, but more remains to be done. If teach- 
ers and texts can get away from the prag- 
matic approach to the evolution of history, 
without sacrificing the political framework 
on which our story must necessarily be based, 
I think that it will be a change for the better. 
Not only will the student get more of the 
stuff from which history is made but it will 
help him in his understanding of other peo- 
ples who do not follow our modes of analyses. 
If it is our duty to fit the student for life in 
a constantly contracting world, it seems 
patent that we can no longer confine our- 
selves solely to the environmental facts of 
the story. If we are to meet the pressing need 
for a cultural rapprochement between our 
allies and ourselves a change seems indicated. 
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Education and Conflict In Today’s World 


The University of Melbourne, Melbourne, 
Florida, describes itself as: 


“A Self-Governing Association for study; 
An Institution for the Guidance of People; 
An Agency for Resolving the Problems of 
Civilization.” 


The official publication of the University, 
The Journal of Praxiology is “Devoted to the 
Integration of Knowledge on the Basis of the 
Major Problems Involved in the Humaniza- 
tion of Human Affairs.” 


To say that the goals of the University and 
the Journal are worthwhile is an understate- 
ment. The word “noble” or even “idealistic” 
is perhaps a more accurate evaluation. Yet, 
who will say that the striving for nobility 
and idealism in human relations is neces- 
a sarily a lost cause. 


From the several issues of The Journal of 
Praxiology which we have read we gather 
that the University of Melbourne and the 
Journal place a great deal of faith, towards 
the achievement of their goals, in individual 
and group study of praxiological problems, 
in face to face communication between people 
interested in such problems and in the dis- 
semination of knowledge thereby attained. 
As we understand the term prazxiology, it 
means the science of human behavior or 
human action. It is not a new science in the 
sense that it is competing with other disci- 
plines, as for example psychology, but new 
in the sense that it attempts to make use of 
any and all disciplines that can contribute 
towards a better understanding of human 
actions and their betterment. 


The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 


Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


One of the problems to which the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne and The Journal of Praxi- 
ology are currently giving attention is that 
of “Race, Class, Religious, National, and 
Ideological Conflict.” The entire Spring 
(1957) issue of the Journal is devoted to 
this problem. The opening pages contain a 
manifesto mailed to a selected list of educa- 
tors in Asian Universities. Following is the 
Manifesto: 


“To The Universities of Asia: 


“The following members of the seminar on 
‘The Challenge of Asia,’ held for the purpose 
of considering the response which America 
should make to the Asian aspect of the crisis 
of our times, have agreed to the following 
conclusions: 


“WE DO NOT BELIEVE that the re- 
sponse thus far made to the new Asia by the 
governments and peoples of the Western 
World has been an adequate one. 


“WE BELIEVE that failure here in Amer- 
ica to deal appropriately with the renaissance 
of Asia might be corrected if concerned and 
thoughtful Asians and Americans were, 
through the agency of their universities to 
reach out directly to each other without 
regard to their respective government 
channels. 


“WE DO NOT BELIEVE it reasonable for 
Americans to expect Asians to respond hope- 
fully to any suggestion from America unless 
Americans first make it plain that they place 
interest in the common humanity of the peo- 
ples of the whole world above the interests 
and the aims of their own nation, their own 
race, their own ideology, their own religion. 


“WE BELIEVE that we Americans must 
take the initiative in making clear to Asians 
that we consider the treatment of Asia by 
the governments and peoples of the world 
for the past three centuries morally inde- 
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fensible. Incidental benefits to Asia from the 
West’s incursions—whether economic, tech- 
nical, medical, legal, cultural, or educational 
—do not justify either continued dominion 
over any part of Asia, or the condoning by 
America of any such dominion. 


“WE FURTHER BELIEVE that the ra- 
tionalization of such condoning is unjustifi- 
able on the ground that it is essential to the 
maintenances of our alliances for defense 
against Communist aggression, or on the 
ground of the under-development of any 
Asian country, or on the ground that such 
countries are not yet ready for self-govern- 
ment, or on the ground that they might fall 
under the aegis of powers hostile to us and 
the free world. Morally, intellectually, and 
even practically, such rationalizations are 
unjustifiable because other alternatives are 
available for dealing with these problems. 


“WE THEREFORE URGE a mutual rec- 
ognition of the areas of vital complementar- 
ity of the Eastern and Western traditions, 
and invite you to join us in a declaration of 
allegiance to that moral and human wisdom 
which transcends the fear-wrought barriers 
of nation, race, and creed. 

“And to implement these conclusions and 
this declaration of allegiance 


“WE PROPOSE that the universities of 
Asia and America can most appropriately 
take the lead in creating a universal climate 
of opinion which would lead peoples and their 
governments to make an appropriate and 
humane response to the crisis with which the 
world is faced through regular conferences, 
starting first in Asia, to consider how educa- 
tion should, and could deal with the prob- 
lems of inter-cultural, inter-racial, inter- 
ideological, and inter-religious relations.” 


The first draft of the Manifesto was pre- 
pared by the University’s Chancellor, Ralph 
Borsodi. The final draft was the result of a 
fifteen-member seminar held at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne in February, 1956. Anyone 
who has had the experience of being part of 
a group delegated to draw up some written 
statement of views on a _ subject highly 
charged with emotion and of varying and/or 
conflicting interests is aware of the difficulty 
of such a task. The final product frequently 
represents the thinking of one or more domi- 
nant and influential individuals in the group, 
or it represents a compromise of the differing 
viewpoints held by the various members of 


the group. Outsiders who read the final draft 
are not unlikely to be critical of the whole 
or of parts of the draft, even though they 
may sympathize and favor the overall senti- 
ment expressed in it. 

We wish merely to call attention to the 
third paragraph in the Manifesto. We won- 
der if it is realistic to expect the American 
people to put the interests of the world above 
their own interests, particularly if other na- 
tions are not asked to do the same. Nowhere 
in the Manifesto is there a statement that 
Asians also might examine their own souls 
and place the interests of humanity above 
their own. Unilateral action even for peace, 
though highly noble, can prove to be quite 
ineffective unless it becomes multilateral. 
Some Americans seem to want to take upon 
themselves the guilt of past Western im- 
perialism, That it is to the interest of the 
world as a whole for Asian (and African) 
peoples to be helped to become independent 
and self sustaining democracies is genuinely 
accepted by all freedom and peace loving 
people. But, should one feel the need of flog- 
ging himself in the process, in expiation of 
the wrongs committed in the past? Just as 
we must be analytically critical of our own 
behavior and strive to do all we can to assist 
the underdeveloped Asian countries to 
achieve with us a common humanity, so must 
the Asian countries be expected to be analyt- 
ically critical of themselves and not allow the 
hostility and the resentment engendered in 
them by the past to color their feelings 
towards us in the present. Of course, it is 
understandable that this is a difficult thing 
to expect from peoples who have a strong 
national pride and feel that they have been 
wronged. But, if there is to be a meeting of 
minds, if there is to be wholesome communi- 
cation, if there are to be fruitful results 
from a working together among Asian and 
American (and European) leaders towards 
a common interest, everyone must learn to 
give up a little of his own interests in favor 
of the common interest. 


In addition to the manifesto and excerpts 
from the replies of leaders from the Asian 
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universities, all of whom were favorably im- 
pressed by the undertaking, there follow in 
this issue of the Journal excerpts from the 
writings of current and past world figures 
on the subject of conflict between different 
groups; race vs. race; class vs. class; caste 
vs. caste; higher civilization vs. lower civili- 
zation; religion vs. religion; master vs. slave; 
employer vs. worker. We are including the 
list of contributors and the names of the 
works from which the excerpts were taken 
for those who might wish to use this issue of 
the Journal for either collateral or resource 
reading for themselves or their students. 

Following are the contributors: 

Ralph Borsodi. “The Problem of Gregational 
Ethics.” 

W. D. Nutting. “The Gregational Problem in 
History.” 

Upton Close. The Revolt of Asia. 

Norman Cousins. “Who Speaks for Man.” 

. “The Plan of Satis Prasad” 
(Editorial from The Saturday Review on 
religion vs. religion). 

Lothrop Stoddard. The Rising Tide of Color 
Against White Supremacy (Argues for 
white solidarity). 

Ruth Benedict. Races of Mankind (Public 
Affair Pamphlet). 

Karl Marx and Fredrick Engles. Communist 
Manifesto (1848). 

H. Julius Eggling. On caste vs. caste in India 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh 
Edition). 

‘Mohandas K. Gandhi. The Gandhi Reader, 
1956. 

Tawney, R. N. “Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” (Capitalist vs. Laborers). 
Aristotle. Politics, Book I (Masters vs. 

Slaves). 
Plato. Meno (Masters vs. Slaves). 


Franz Oppenheimer. The State (Conquering 
State vs. Conquered State). 

Melvin F. Nelson. Korea and the Old Order 
in Eastern Asia (Confucian Theory on 
International Relations, Higher Civiliza- 
tion vs. Lower Civilization). 


One of the most startling of the excerpts, 
. because of its almost prophetic qualities 
pre when it was written in 1927, was from Upton 
Close’s The Revolt of Asia. The following two 
paragraphs show how keenly Mr. Close, 
thirty years ago, analyzed the future course 
of events: 


“Asia’s rise to consequence in the world’s 
affairs means most patently of all, the shift- 
ing of the ‘center of the world’ from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific basin. It means that 
America, China and Russia must assume the 
importance for which size and natural re- 
sources and mentality of their populations 
have fitted them. It means that the United 
States succeeds Great Britain as the spokes- 
man of western civilization and vanguard of 
the white peoples in their front against a 
revivified Asia. It means the end of empire: 
the ushering in of a new age when every 
people shall have full control in its own 
household and an equal say in the affairs of 
the human race. 

“.. That is, it means either these things, 
or the bankruptcy of civilization, the utter 
impoverishment, materially and culturally, 
of the human race through inability of one- 
half to respect the contribution and make 
room for the natural aspirations of the 
other.” 

A very disturbing contribution is the ex- 
cerpt from Norman Cousins’ book: Who 


Speaks for Man, published in 1953. It is dis- 
turbing because, as we alluded to this psycho- 
logical fact earlier, in spite of American 
efforts (such as Point Four) to upgrade the 
economic level of Asian peoples, some Asians 
are influenced by their own brand of preju- 
dice (and by Communist propaganda) in the 
way they react to and judge Americans. In 
this particular excerpt Mr. Cousins reports 
on an experience he had when he was on a 
lecture tour in Pakistan. During the period 
allowed for questions and answers at a 
Junior College in Lahore a youth vehemently 
attacked the United States. 


Following is an example of the student’s 
vehemence and bitterness toward Americans, 
and he reflected the feelings of the other 
students: 


“You have asked me what it is in particu- 
lar I dislike about your talk. Much of what 
you said about the United States was very 
general. You tried to give us confidence in 
America’s intentions in the world. Frankly, 
I believe you to be an apologist for the Amer- 
ican people at a time when America is com- 
mitting great crimes in the world. If you 
really wanted to be honest with us”—and 
here his voice took on the same tenseness and 
harshness it had when he had spoken the 
first time—“‘you would have admitted all the 
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ugly things you do to people in America who 
do not happen to have a fair white skin. 

“At this point there were staccato shouts 
of approval and a short burst of applause. 
This emboldened the student, and he raised 
his voice.” 


The student then went on to attack the 
United States because of its treatment of the 
Negro. The picture he painted, as he and his 
friends saw it, was one of mob violence, 
lynching, and other maltreatment of the 
colored people. 


It seems that those who are critically hos- 
tile to the United States, because to them our 
country still represents the capitalist imperi- 
alist of the 19th century, see all of its faults, 
magnified out of proportion, and none of its 
virtues. They fail to understand and appre- 
ciate that Americans also have a history of 
their own and that present day emotional 
tensions, growing out of the past, cannot 
immediately be legislated out of existence by 
Congress’s passing a law. They fail to see the 
progress that is constantly being made in our 
dealing with some of these problems. Mr. 
Cousins did a good job in trying to have the 
young critics of Pakistan see the United 
States as it really is, not as they saw it 
colored through the red propaganda glasses 
of hate and prejudice. He acknowledged the 
existence of race prejudice, but pointed at 
the same time to the progress being made to 
eradicate it—as evidenced in increasing edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes; in the 
passing of laws in many states providing for 
penalties against job discrimination on racial 
grounds; in the removal of taboos against 
colored people in professional sports; and in 
the increasing prominence of Negroes in the 
arts, sciences, and in the world of entertain- 
ment. But Mr. Cousins went beyond this. He 
asked whether the Asians were aware that 
the problem of prejudice was not only an 
American problem. We want to quote Mr. 
Cousins on this point: 

“But the problem of prejudice, I went on, 
was not a uniquely American problem. It 
was the problem of inferiority and superi- 
ority. It was that corrupting and corroding 


experience that took place inside a person 
when he arrogated to himself certain privi- 


leges which he denied to others on the basis 
of what he liked to think were nature’s own 
laws. I was deeply disheartened, for example, 
by the prejudice and discrimination I had 
seen on the Indian subcontinent. Among 
Indians themselves I frequently found dis- 
crimination according to color and caste as 
severe as any I had observed in the United 
States. National laws had been passed 
against the iniquities of untouchability, yet 
many of the evils persisted. What was worse, 
many of the untouchables were willing 
parties to the social contract of prejudice, In 
Pakistan, and I said I hoped that those pres- 
ent would correct me if I was wrong, I had 
found evidence of religious intolerance and 
prejudice, This was nothing official, so far 
as either state or theology was concerned, 
but it was there just the same. There was an 
unfortunate attitude of superiority of reli- 
gion that inevitably made for prejudice. So 
far as minorities were concerned, there was 
a distinct prejudice against Sikhs.” 
Unfortunately, as the Pakistan student 
stated afterwards, the world does not know 
this about the United States and we are at 
fault for not letting the world know it. It is 


not an easy thing to do. 


It is noteworthy, on the subject of preju- 
dice and racial or religious and class conflict 
in countries which are critical of such con- 
flict in the United States, to cite the “Atlantic 
Report on Pakistan” in The Atlantic Monthly 
(September, 1957). Following is a brief 
excerpt: 

“The position of the nine million Hindus in 
East Pakistan is shocking. They are almost 
entirely excluded from the army and the 
civil service. Last year 320,000 Hindus fled 
to India, mainly to escape food shortage and 
growing inflation but also to escape constant 
police and official tyranny .. .” 

As stated by Mr. Cousins, conflict between 
peoples and prejudice are to be found in all 
countries in varying degrees. 


The existence of group conflicts in other 
countries is not cited for the purpose of mini- 
mizing the problem as it exists in the United 
States but rather to give emphasis that group 
conflict is a world problem and that all peo- 
ples must be alerted to the seriousness of the 
problem. Education is but one approach in 
dealing with it. 
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NEW MATERIALS 


Social Studies Teaching aids for a Stronger 
America (Nat’l Aviation Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., Wash., D. C. $1.00) is 
more than a guide to aviation materials 
and activities suitable for secondary 
schools. It lists and describes a wide range 
of books, pamphlets, maps, charts, motion 
pictures and filmstrips related to aviation 
education. 


New Horizons World Guide is issued by Pan 
American World Airways (P.O. Box 111, 
New York 17, N. Y.) The book is compiled 
by PWA representatives around the World 
and is revised each year to provide the 
latest information on conditions, climate, 
customs, hotels, and every conceivable 
situation that could rise to plague the 
traveler. 


American Nations series published by Pan- 
American Union, Wash., D. C., has just 
published another book in its series. The 
latest title is “Chile,” a 40-page booklet 
representing a brief but comprehensive 
picture of Chile, both past and present. 
Other titles now available in the series, 
all priced at 15 cents each, are Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 
maybe purchased ($1.00) from the Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. Lists more than 4200 items of learn- 
ing materials, either free or costing less 
than 50 cents. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


The Dept. of Audio-Visual Education In- 
struction, NEA, 1201 16 St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published a second catalog 
edition of its National Tape Recording Cata- 
log. This catalog contains information on 
over 1000 selected educational tape programs 
available to schools. 


FILMS 
Feature-Film-Review 


Helen Keller in Her Story. 45 min. rental, 
$12.50. Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
Film Library, 13 E. 37 St., New York, 
N. Y. 


This is a remarkable story of a really great 
woman, Narration by Katharine Cornell 
makes it an emotionally inspiring film. Helen 
Keller playing her own role adds to the per- 
sonal drama of this courageous story. 


The film opens with a visit to Miss Keller 
who is celebrating her 76th birthday. 
Through the magic of film shots, the career 
of Helen Keller is traced from birth to the 
very present time. It shows in clear detail 
how this remarkable woman overcame handi- 
caps to become the great woman she is today. 
The sequences which depict Miss Keller 
learning to speak and write will be an inspi- 
ration to all. We see her also learning to type, 
dance, ride horseback, taking her first plane 
trip, and becoming a well-adjusted person- 
ality. The film follows her in her many ac- 
tivities, as an actress, a world traveler, 
author and lecturer. 


The following quotation reveals the pathos 
and power of this remarkable film. “It is not 
blindness or deafness that brings me my 
darkest hours. It is the acute disappointment 
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of not being able to speak normally. Long- 
ingly I feel how much more good I could have 
done if I had acquired normal speech. But 
out of this dark experience I understand 
more fully all human strivings, thwarted 
ambitions and the infinite capacity of hope.” 


This film is recommended highly, for it 
offers a message of hope to all. 


FILM REVIEWS 


Younger Brother. 29 min. sound. color. 
rental. Broadcasting and Film Comm., 
NCCC in U.S.A., 220 5 Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Story of Jiro and how he breaks away 
from age old tradition of Japanese culture. 


Irrigation. 15 min. sound, sale/rental. Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41 St., New York, 
New York. 


Depicts what irrigation is, how it has ac- 
complished its work in the southwest, and 
what it means to the land and those who 
farm it. 


Life of a Primitive People. 14 min. sound. 
color. sale/rental. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago, 

Shows the life of a primitive tribe in 

Africa today, and how it parallels that of 

early man in pre-historic times. 


The Mayas. 11 min. sound. color. sale/rental. 
Coronet Films, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


First films of the city of Tikal, now in 
ruins, in Guatemala. Depicts achievements in 
agriculture, architecture, sculpture, astron- 
omy, and mathematics. 


Mexican Fishing Village. 8 min. sound, color. 
sale. Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongore Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Cal. 

Tells the story of the people who live on 
the island of Janitzio, a tiny piece of land in 
the middle of Lake Patzcuaro, which lies 
between Guadalajara and Mexico City. 


Canada from Sea to Sea. 25 min. sound. color. 
free. Minneapolis-Moline Co., Film Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


This film is a survey of Canadian provinces 
beginning with Cape Canso and ending with 
Vancouver. 


Hills of Ireland. 60 min, sound, sale. World 
Wide Pictures, Box 1055, Sherman Oaks, 
Cal. 


Tells the history of Ireland, from the time 
of St. Patrick to the present day. 


Japan Today. 57 fr. sale. black & white. N. Y. 
Times, Office of Educ. Activities, Times 
Sq., New York, N. Y. 


Depicts the resurgence of Japanese eco- 
nomic well-being and productive might, and 
problems resulting from competition with 
other nations. 


Yugoslavia Today. 33 fr. silent. Black & 
white. sale. Visual Education Consultants, 
2066 Helena St., Madison 6, Wisc. 


Depicts the history of the area, created 
since 1919 as a country. Shows mining, in- 
dustries, people, and natural wonders. 


Day in the Life of a Senator. 29 fr. silent. 
black & white. sale. Vis. Ed. Cons. 


Shows composition of the Senate, Commit- 
tees, daily sessions of Congress, terms of 
office, etc. 


Development of the American Republic: 
Establishing the Republic. Set of 6. color. 
sale. Society for Visual Education Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Designed to set forth the forces that have 
contributed to the building of America, foun- 
dations of a free society, origin and develop- 
ment of democratic ideals. Titles include: 
New World and New Hope (51 fr.) 

Englsh Settlements (53 fr.) 
Establishing Social Life in a Wilderness 

(49 fr.) 


Revolution and Independence (45 fr.) 

New Experiment and a New Nation (48 fr.) 

Development of the Thirteen Colonies (47 
fr.) 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Housing And Its Uses. By Louis 
Winnick. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1957. Pp. 138. $5.50. 


This book is one of a series of census mono- 
graphs published under the sponsorship of 
the Social Science Research Council with the 
cooperation of the Bureau of the Census. The 
author employs the statistical method in his 
economic analysis of housing use centering 
around the PPR (persons-per-room) ratio. 
The work is characterized by a rigorous 
scientific approach which involves little spec- 
ulation or conjecture. Where the data are 
incomplete or misleading, Mr. Winnick faith- 
fully notes their limitations. Conclusions are 
fully supported by the factual material pre- 
sented and they give considerable insight 
into housing in America. For example, the 
author points out that the very large in- 
creases in real income that have accrued to 
American families since 1900 have contrib- 
uted very little to the space standards of 
housing in the United States partly because 
the influence of income on the PPR ratio 
appears weaker than is commonly assumed 
and because of the very sharp long-term in- 
crease in the real cost of housing which led 
to smaller dwelling units. Further, the dis- 
tribution of housing space in 1950 was re- 
markably even throughout the various in- 
come groups in this country; far more equal 
than the distribution of income itself or of 
any other major economic asset. The lowest 
income groups tend to enjoy surprisingly 
favorable PPR ratios; overcrowding is most 
frequent in the groups that lie between the 
bottom and the middle of the income struc- 
ture. Mr. Winnick is, of course, aware that 


the PPR ratio does not tell the whole story 
of housing standards. These and other con- 
clusions go far toward clearing up some of 
the popular fallacies concerning housing in 
the United States and this is the real worth 
of the book. 


After quite a barrage of recent books by 
various social observers, journalists and so 
forth centering around the social effects of 
housing (see William H. Whyte, Organiza- 
tion Man and John Keats, The Crack In The 
Picture Window for two stimulating ex- 
amples), it is something of a relief to en- 
counter a strictly economic analysis where 
the terms “conformity” and “adjustment” do 
not appear. 

FRANK A. SCHOLFIELD 


State University Teachers College 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Crisis of the Cities. By Fred K. Vigman. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957. Pp. viii, 155. $3.25. 


In this gloomy book a seasoned reporter 
and urban sociologist sings the swan song of 
the American city. Faced with impending 
bankruptcy, the exodus of the traditional 
urban classes, and the growth of a new in- 
dustrial proletariat, the strangulation of the 
city is “irrevocable.” It will become “‘a great 
industrial plantation where employees must 
perforce live and from which all other strata 
of the population will seek to escape.” The 
city planners will continue to tilt “against 
public indifference and hostility,” but it is 
unlikely that their proposals will get any- 
where. 
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In rapid succession Mr, Vigman reviews 
the situation confronting New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and con- 
cludes that all of these cities are following 
the familiar pattern of decline and disinte- 
gration and have “come to their dead-end.” 
Only the newer cities of the West Coast and 
the South are still undergoing “‘their ordeal 
of city-growing,” but already they are facing 
the problems which in the older cities have 
led to strangulation. 

Mr. Vigman belongs to the tradition of 
Delos F. Wilcox and Lewis Mumford. His 
sweeping criticism of American urbanism 
leaves almost no room for hope; but perhaps 
this funereal portrait will stimulate others 
to renew their efforts to demonstrate that the 
great urban centers of America do have a 
future, after all. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


World Geography. By John Hodgdon Brad- 
ley. New York: Ginn and Company, 1957. 
Pp. xxiii, 582. $4.80. Revised Edition. 


World Geography is a carefully planned 
book to meet all requirements to give pupils 
on the secondary level a well founded know]l- 
edge and training in the techniques to solve 
geographical problems. 

The author has made every effort to pre- 
sent geography as a living drama and not as 
a catalogue of dead and disconnected statis- 
tics. The odds and ends of encyclopedic infor- 
mation about peoples and places which have 
so often passed for geography do not appear 
in this text. 

I can recommend this text, World Geog- 
raphy as an excellent text to use in the 
secondary level for presenting a well rounded 
course, which is so needed in our high schools 
today. 


DAVID E. HARR 


Cheltenham High School 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


Science and Economic Development: New 
Patterns of Living. By Richard L. Meier. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956. Pp. 
ix, 266. $6.00. 

A frequently reiterated statement is that 
science has far outdistanced social science 
and that mankind is not likely to have a very 
good time of it until the latter catches up 
with the former, if indeed it ever does. The 
present volume represents an effort to bring 
the two together: to point out ways in which 
scientific discovery and technology can be 
utilized to satisfy human wants and to ad- 
vance human welfare. 


Science and Economic Development deals 
with the basic problems of physical and ma- 
terial needs—food, shelter, clothing, “ther- 
mal comfort”—and how to meet the need for 
these in a world whose population is increas- 
ing at the rate of from 20 to 25 millions per 
year. The outlook, according to the author, is 
not too dark. Assuming, for example, a rea- 
sonable utilization of the potential food sup- 
ply, a world population of 50 billion persons 
might be sustained. Such a feat would in- 
volve far more than the improvement of the 
ordinary means of food production, impor- 
tant as this may be, but “the technology of 
microbiological food production” and the 
stretching of the indispensable resource of 
sunlight and the riches of the soil. Such an 
enormous growth of population would imply 
a “virtually continuous urbanization” of most 
of the flat portions of the globe, with the in- 
evitable problems of living that such a con- 
centration of population would entail. 

The writer, while concerned with the utili- 
zation of the world’s resources in order to 
meet the physical needs of a mounting popu- 
lation, does not imply that man can live by 
bread alone. In fact he ends the book with 
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the significant statement that “world devel- 
opment, if and when it should be achieved, 
does not solve any fundamental human prob- 
lems about what to do with space and time 
and life.” It would, however, provide “the 
freedom to choose whatever seems worth 
while.” 

WILLIAM HABBERTON 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


ARTICLES 
“Lafayette’s Two Revolutions,” in American 

Heritage, Volume viii, Number 1, Decem- 

ber, 1956. 

“Lafayette’s Two Revolutions,” by John 
Dos Passos tells the story of Lafayette’s ex- 
periences in both the American and French 
Revolutions and shows how Americans like 
Washington, Jefferson and Morris figured in 
the latter. The story is illustrated with two 
pages of engravings. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., will 
furnish reprints from various articles that 
have been published in their magazines that 
will be helpful in Social Studies classes. Some 
of the interesting subjects are as follows: 
The Secrets of Jamestown, Virginia. 
Cities of the World: Athens. 

We Saw How Russians Live 

Cities of the World: Algiers. 

The New World of Asia: Singapore. 
They Let Us Talk to the Russians. 
Indonesia. 

Reprints free. Drop card to above address 
if you wish any of these reprinted articles. 


Pr 


PAMPHLETS 

South Asia. A selected Bibliography on India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon. Compiled by Patrick 
Wilson. American Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, 
New York. Price: 75 cents per copy. 

Great Americans at a Glance. Volume IV: 
Volume V. Portraits and Biographies. Pa- 
cific Coast Publishers, 1023 Chestnut St., 
Redwood City, California. Price: $1.00 
each. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Communism on the Decline. By George C. 
Guins. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. xviii, 287. $7.50. 

A Natural Science of Society. By A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. Pp. 156. $3.50. 


Human Relations: Comments and Cases. By 
F. K. Berrien and Wendel H. Bash. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 558. 
$5.00. 

Models of Man, Social and Rational. By Her- 
bert A. Simon. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957. Pp. xvi, 287. $5.00. 

Curriculum Planning. By Edward A. Krug. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. xi, 338. $3.50. (Revised Edition). 

Our Literary Heritage. By Van Wyck Brooks 
and Otto Bettmann. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1956. Pp. 242. $8.50. 
A Pictorial History of America. 

Here Is Haiti. By Ruth Daneuhower Wilson. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. xxi, 204. $3.50. 

The Economic Factors in the Growth of 
Russia. By Nicholas L. Fr. Chirovsky. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xv, 
178. $3.75. 

Seventy Years of Life and Labor. An Auto- 
biography. By Samuel Gompers. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1957. 
Pp. xxv, 334. $5.00. 

The History of Germany, From the Reforma- 
tion to the Present. By Minna R. Falk. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. xix, 438. $6.00. 

Pioneers i nService.. By Barbara Miller. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Associated Jewish 
Philanthropics, 1957. Pp. v, 197. $3.00. 

Boys will be Men. By Helen A. Burnhane, 
Evelyn G. Jones, and Helen D. Redford. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1957. Pp. xiv, 477. $3.00. 

Against the Tyrant. The Tradition and 
Theory of Tyrannicide. By Oscar Jaszi and 
John D. Lewis. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 288. $5.00. 
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geography in elementary and high schools. 


included in this Map Notebook. 


World 


A selected set of fifteen B Size Outline Maps for teaching World geography in elementary 
and high schools. Polar Projection and maps of the Western Pacific and Eastern Asia are 


McKINLEY MAP NOTEBOOKS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


United States & North America 


This Map Notebook contains a series of fifteen B Size Outline Maps, selected for teaching 


a notebook of sixty pages. 


809-811 North 19th Street 


Both of these Geography Map Notebooks contain a blank sheet of paper facing each map, 
to be used by the student for notes or outline. They are bound so that they open flat and form 


Price 40 cents each (postage extra) 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


The Negro in the United States. By E. 
Franklin Frazier. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Pp. xxviii, 770. 
$6.40. Revised Edition. 


The American Class Structure. By Joseph A. 
Kahl. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1957. Pp. x, 310. $4.50. Revised Edition. 

World Geography. By John Hodgdon Brad- 
ley. New York: Ginn and Company, 1957. 
Pp. xxiii, 582. $4.80. Revised Edition. 


American Housing and Its Use: The Demand 
for Shelter Space. By Louis Winnick. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957. Pp. vii, 
143. 5.50. 


(Continued from page 266) . 
who badly needs labor, and can meet his 


needs only by cutting across racial lines, will 
rarely cut back his business rather than 
broaden his employment policies. The editor 
of a leading Southern newspaper has pointed 
to the fact that managers of industrial firms 
locating in the South are usually not segre- 
gationists ; and merchants have relaxed many 


of the old Jim Crow customs of their stores 
in order to get a share of the increased pros- 
perity that has come to many colored 
workers. 

It is in the fact that economic self-interest 
is stronger than prejudice that the greatest 
hope for improvement lies. As prosperity be- 
comes more general, as more people have 
money to spend and valuable services to offer, 
as businessmen all over the country come to 
realize that prejudice and discrimination are 
uneconomic, we can look to see at least their 
outward manifestations disappear. It is per- 
haps not the way the idealist would have the 
problem solved, since the motive force is a 
purely selfish one. But we cannot afford to 
quibble with that. Self-interest is a great 
leveller, and in the last analysis it is the basis 
of true democracy; the actions of a free 
people are the sum of their individual selfish 
needs. Few people are idealistic enough to 
maintain their superior status by cutting 
their throats; and discrimination will dis- 
appear wherever and whenever it becomes 
too expensive, 
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